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I.—THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
GEN. HUMPHREYS AT FREDERICKSBURG. 


CoMMUNICATED BY GENERAL J. WATTS DE Prys- 
TER. 


(Tux Army of the Nation, the noble “Army of the Poto- 
‘*mac,” has never yet received the justice due to its soldiery, 
even at the hands of those who have set themselves up as 
its historians and its panegyrists. At the first Battle of 
Fredericksburg, its determined bravery as far transcended 
the flery courage of the “Army of Northern Virginia,” its 
four-years-long antagonist, as the difficulties that the'former 
strove to overcome on the Rappahannock exceeded those 
which the latter undertook to conquer at Gettysburg. This 
antithesis is referred to because there is a very great parity 
in the circumstances, as far as regards the disposition of the 

und and the deadly perils of the problem presented for 

e bloodiest solution. This the Rebels themselves alluded | 
to,when atGettysburg, after their repulse on the right-centre 
on the evening of the second of July,1868, when they declare 
“that the fight was Fredericksburgover again ; only this time 
‘*the Yanks were on the heights and they were assaulting 
“them.” The fact was patent, only they did not mention, 
and the world forgot, that, although in both cases the con- 
fronting parties were on opposite ranges ef heights, sepa- 
rated by a wide intervale, exposed to direct and cross fires of 
artillery, and, then, at closer quarters, swept by deadlier 
small arms, at Gettysburg, the Rebels did not unexpected- 
ly come upon a wide and deep canal, (protecting their own 
left at Fredericksburg), after crossing under fire a broad 
and deep tidal river which had to be bridged in the teeth 
of sheltered sharpshooters and tiers of battenes ranged on 
commanding heights. Nor was the intervening distance 
which had to be traversed, at Gettysburg, anything like as 
wide or difficult, nor the ground as broken, nor the heights 
as steep, as at Fredericksburg. Neither was the attack 
irammelled as to the hour or method by the furnishing of 
pontons withheld by a distant superior, until the enemy, 
on = alert, had had time to perfect his defensive arrange- 
ments. 

The comparison of the two fields holds good still further. 
Even as the Rebels nearly broke the Union line in Penn- 
pee in July, 1868, even sothe Union troops actually 

id perforate the Rebel line in Virginia, in December, 1862. 
This fact and ite grazing a successful termination were 
acknowledged by Lee in aconversation had with Meade 
on the subject, which is worthy of examination and com- 
parison. 

This is corroborated by the testimony of an humbler ac- 
tor in the great struggle, repeated to the writer by J. T. 
Zug, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, then First Lieutenant of 
Company H., Seventh Pennsylvania Reserves. lt appears 
that the Orderly-sergeant of his ee Jacob Heifelfin- 

er, was wounded in Meade’s charge an fell, shot through 

oth le s, on the “ military road,” in the rear of the Rebel 
line, which road was constructed to facilitate the supply 
and reinforcing of the posts on Marye’s Heights. hen 
Lee rode along, the next morning, he found the crippled 
Penneylvanian still lying where he fell, and asked “ how he 

came there?’ Lee seemed scarcely able to believe that 
the Union troops had advanced or penetrated so far, when 
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Heffelfinger -_ ~y that he “‘ was wounded where he still (or 
then) “ lay.” The Sergeant jndged from what he could 
catch of the conversation which ensued between Lee and his 
Staff, that the Rebel General had not had any idea until 
then, how far the Union troops had fought their way, en- 
dangering the whole Rebel dispositions and Army. Had the 
Commander of the Left Grand Division ~ Burnside, 
as Lee’s Lieutenants always supported him, the suc- 
cessor of McClellan would have gained a glorious victory. 
It must not be forgotten, when considering this case, how 
Pope had experienced a similar treatment with equally un- 
happy results, disastrous to the Uuion cause. The subject 
is too painful to linger upon, and let us pass to the final point 
of the parallelism. Even as Lee suffered, or was compelled 
to suffer, the Union Army to retire in safety unmolested, 
(Providence covering and facilitating the withdrawal) across 
the Rappahannock; even so Meade poms Lee to get 
off when he had the Arch Rebel in his power, after the re- 
pulse of Pickett at Gettysburg,and withdraw, ten days after, 
unmolested, across the Potomac, at Williamsport and Fall- 
ing Waters. 

hen these events and the eareer of the too often sacri- 


| ficed rank and file of the ‘‘ Army of the Potomac” are criti- 


cally or dispassionately considered by experts and historians, 
it will need a totally different course of reasoning from the 
actual facts, as they occurred, to cleanse the stars upon the 
shoulder-straps of too man; of our prominent Generals from 
the blood-stains of thousands of the most gallant soldiers the 
world has ever seen, or the death sweat of other thousands, 
sacrificed in an equal degree by diseaze, and from the dark- 
er dyes of the disasters which rendered victories doubtfal, 
successes and decided triumphs barren of the results which 
real Generals would have harvested, to the ruin of the 
Rebel cause, years before Grant drowned it out in blood. 
The finest episode, however, of the first Battle of Freder- 
icksburg, is the charge,towards night, by Brevet Major = - 
adier General) A.A. Humphreys, U.S.A., now Chief of a. 
neers, U. 8. A. The following unpublished Report, received 
from his own hands, is a clear relation of what occurred 
but does not do justice to his own personal peter nor set 
forth the fearful difficulties which rendered his intrepidity 
infructuose. To comprehend these difficulties, a visit to the 
field isindispensable. From the Phillip’s House, Burnside’s 
Head-quarters, on the northern shore, a long and exposed 
descent leads to the Rappahannock. The river at this 
int is two hundred yards broad, and deep enough for 
arge and loaded steamers. [t had to be crossed in the face 
of Artillery and Riflemen, who, from their lairs,struck down, 
at one ae twenty-seven out of forty Engineer troops, 
who were making the initiatory efforts to construct the first 
bridge. This detachment was commanded by Lieutenant, 
now Brevet-Colonel, F.R. Hassler, of West Virginia, an inti- 
mate friend of the writer. When the stream was crossed and 
the Rebels chased out of the town, nosmooth meadowy field 
rose gently to the position to be carried. On the contrary, 
the interval was crossed by fences and sprinkled with 
buildings which afforded admirable covers; and just at the 
foot of the ascent, proper, to Marye’s Heights, a sunken 
road between deep ‘“‘ Ha-ha” stonewalls, afforded as perfect 
a defensive work as - Engineer could have planned or 
any Engineer troops could have constructed. Moreover, the 
Rebels had strengthened these — strong defences so 
that their Infantry rose asit were out of the ground to deliv- 
er a concentric fire. The head of Humphreys’ column seem- 
ed to propel itself into a perfect yowes gulf of flame. This 
fiery abyss must have Sg oe ten-fold more terrible, be- 
cause, in the glooming of thedeepening twilight and amid 
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the thick mist arising from the bottom land, every dis- 
was as intensely brilliant as the trail of a meteor tra- 

vei the night, In the day-time, men may heap, but they 
cannot see, the death-stroke. On this occasion, the very 
earth seemed to belch forth lurid destruction,consuming like 
d lightning orthe sudden vomiting forth of a glowing 

va flood. from the crater of a volcano. Asthe chief actor 
declared, ‘‘a sheet of flame ran along that stone wall accom- 
“ panied by a long roll of thunder. It was the most magnifi- 
“cent sight I saw in the war. ‘it seemed to enfold the 
** “head of the column in an embrace of fire.’ ” Notwithstand- 
ing, Humphreys persevered ; and if the energy and valor of a 
single man could have breached that wall of fiery death, he 
would have carried his column through on and up to the 
Heights, beyond. Whether he could have maintained himself 
th successfully, was a question dependent not upon him- 
self, but upon his being properly reinforced and supported. 
As it was, despite his utmost endeavors, in which two horses 
were shot under him, he could not get his men across that 
stone-wall; and he was compelled to retire after seeing his 
troops slaughtered in vain. One incident of this fearful scene 
Is one parallel of Mollwitz, where the Austrian Infant- | 

ry, after fearful losses, continued to advance, reluctantly, 
moving forward, and man after man edging away, so that 
each ment ually strung out resembling a swarm of 
bees clinging to a twig; presen ing nothing in front to the 
enemy but Color-sergeants and Guards—as Carlisle says, 
“turning nothing to the enemy but bare poles.” [n our | 
own case, this stringing out was from every shelter—espe- 
cially a small building which afforded some cover to the 
leading files. That Humphreys escaped is one of those 
marvels which can only be explaine 7 the doctrine of 
special Providences. is oon will yet be blazoned forth 
in History as one of the noblest efforts.of Northern resolu- 
tion, or, as he expressed it, of one of Kearny's exhibitions 


of valor, “ magnificent.” 
‘ J. W. ve P.) 


[GENERAL HUMPHREYS’ REPORT. | 


On the thirteenth of December, 1862, my Di- 
vision, (Third Division, Fifth Corps, ) about 4,500 | 
strong, being massed in the vicinity of the Phil- 
lips House, received orders at half past two 
o'clock in the afternoon, to cross the river and 
enter Fredericksburg, which being done, it occu- 

ied, by the orders of the Corps Commander, 
General Butterfield, in quick succession, three po- 
sitions in that town. My troops were yet in the 
act of forming for the third time, on the crest of 
the hill fronting Marye-heights, some six or 
eight hundred yards distant, when I received an 
urgent request from Major-general Couch, in per- 
son, to support that part of his Corps on the left 
of the Telegraph-road ; and almost at the same 
moment, a Staff Officer rode up and informed 
him that General Griffin was ordered to reinforce 
him. A few minutes later, I was directed to do 
so; and, without an instant’s delay, the Second 
Brigade, commanded by Colonel Allabach, the 
nearest to the Telegraph-road, was moved to the 
front; and orders were sent by me, atthe sametime, 
to General Tyler, commanding the First Brigade, 
to follow and form on its right. Subsequentfy, 
when forming the troops for the attack, Captain | 
Randall, First United States Artillery, Chief of 
Artillery of my Division, whom I had ordered to 
keep the artillery in some sheltered place, report- 
ed to me on the field for further instructions. I 
directed him to hold the artillery within support- | 
ing distance, on the heights, so that in the event | 
of any aid being required or disaster occurring, 
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he would be at hand, to support or cover us. This 
direction he carried out promptly, so far as the 
ground that was not already occupied by artil- 
lery, admitted. 

The day was not clear, and there was much 
smoke overhanging the ground, so that I had not 
yet seen distinctly the position occupied by the 
enemy nor that by our own troops, and the neces- 
sity was so urgent, that I could not take time to 
examine it, without the aid of some one who had 
been on the ground. At my request, an ofiicer of 
General Hancock’s Staff, (Captain Hanccck, ) ac- 
companied me, first to a ravine, crossing the Tele- 
graph-road, where the troops could form uader 
partial cover, (some three hundred yards from the 
enemy, ) then to the plain above, on which, some 
two hundred yards in advance, were the troops I 
was to support, partially sheltered by a slight rise 
or fold in the ground. One hundred and fifty 
yards beyond them was a heavy stone-wall, near- 
ly a mile in length, which was strengthened by a 
trench. This stone-wall was at the foot of the 
Marye-heights, the crest of which, running from 
one to four hundred yards in rear of the wall, 
was covered with batteries. The stone-wall was 
heavily lined with the enemy’s Infantry. A wide 
deep ditch or canal,* impassible for troops, ran 


| through the ravine and was crossed by two roads 


only—the Telegraph-road and the plank-road. 
My troops were obliged to pass, in column, down 
the Telegraph-road, until the ditch was crossed. 
There was barely room for a Brigade to form in 
double lines, between the ditch and the edge of 
the ravine, next the enemy. 

The Second Brigade was quickly formed here, 
under my direction, by Colonel Allabach; and then, 
led by him and myself, it moved rapidly and 
gallantly up to General Couch's troops, under the 
artillery and musketry-fire of the enemy. 

The nature of the enemy's line of defence could 
not be clearly perceived by me, until I reached 
this point. The troops I was to support, as well 
as those on their left and right, were sheltering 
themselves by lying on the ground. This exam- 
ple Colonel Allabach’s Brigade immediately fol- 
lowed, in spite of our efforts to prevent it, and 
opened a fire upon the enemy. A part only of 
our men were able to reach the front rank, owing 
to the numbers already occupying the ground. 

The continued presence of the troops I was to 


| support or relieve proved a serious obstacle to my 


success. 

As soon as I ascertained fully the nature of the 
enemy’s position, I was satisfied that our fire 
could have but little effect upon him, and that 
the only mode of attacking him successfully was 





* There were two canals—one North of the town, and be- 
tween it and the Rappahannock ; and one South of it. The 
latter was both broad and deep; and served as a perfect wet 
ditch, protecting the left of the Rebel positoin. 
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with the bayonet. This I resolved to do, although 
my command was composed of troops that en- 
tered the service in August.* With great difficul- 
ty their firing was arrested, chiefly by the exer- 
tions of myself and Staff and Colonel Allabach, 
aided by Colonel Allen, Colonel Clarke, and Cap- 
tain Tyler. Whilst this was being done, I sent a 
staff-officer to General Tyler, with instructions to 
bring his command to the left of the road, in the 
ravine, and prepare them to support or take the 
place of Allabach’s Brigade, as the.event might 
require. 

The charge was then made, but the deadly fire 
of musketry and artillery broke it, after an ad- 
vance of fifty yards. Colonel Allabach reformed 
the Brigade, a portion in the line from which the 
charge was made, the remainderin the ravine from 
which they had advanced. 

The greater part of my Staff were now on foot, 
having had their horses killed or disabled, my 
own being in the latter condition, from two 
wounds. Mounting the horse of my special Or- 
derly, Dimond, Sixth United States Cavalry, who 
always kept close beside me in action, I rode to 
General Tyler’s Brigade to conduct it to the ene- 
my; and while doing so received three successive 
Orders from General Butterfield to charge the ene- 
my’s line—the last Order being’ accompanied by 
the message that both General Burnside and Gen- 
eral Hooker demanded that the crest should be 
taken before night. It was already growing dus- 
ky. General Tyler’s Brigade was not yet entirely 
formed, and were impeded in doing so by a bat- 
tery of six guns (that had been brought up since 
my advance with Allabach’s Brigade, ) wliose lim- 
bers occupied a part of his ground, and whose 
fire would have rendered it impossible for him to 
advance. With great difficulty I brought this 
battery to cease firing. Then riding along the 
two lines, I directed them not to fire—that it was 
useless—that the bayonet alone was the weapon 
to fight with here. Anticipating too the serious 
obstacle they would meet with in the masses of 
men lying, under the little shelter afforded by the 
natural embankment in front, before mentioned, 
who could not be got out of the way, I directed 
them to disregard these men entirely, and to pass 
over them. gan tee the officers to the front, 
and with a ‘‘ hurrah,” the Brigade, conducted by 
General Tyler and myself, advanced gallantly 
over the ground under the heaviest fire yet opened, 
which poured upon them from the moment they 
rose from the ravine. 

As the Brigade reached the masses of men re- 
ferred to, efforts were made by the latter to pre- 
vent our advance. The effect was what I appre- 
hended : the line was somewhat disordered and 





*The Battle was fought on Saturday, the thirteenth of 
December, 1862; consequently these troops had only been 
four months drilling, under arms, 
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in part forced to form into a column, but still 
advanced rapidly. The fire of the enemy’s mus- 
ketry and artillery, furious as it was before, now 
became still hotter. The stone-wall was a sheet 
of flame that enveloped the head and flanks of the 
column. 

Officers and men were falling rapidly; and the 
head of the column was at length brought to a 
stand, when close up to the wall. 

Up to this time, not a shot had been fired by the 
column, but now some firing began : it lasted but 
a minute, when, spite of all our efforts, the column 
turned and began to retire slowly. I attempted 
torally the Brigade behind the natural embank- 
ment, so often mentioned, but could not arrest 
the retiring mass. My efforts were the less effec- 
tive, since I was again dismounted, my second 
horse having been killed under me. The only one 
of my Staff now mounted was Lieutenant Hum- 
phreys, whose horse had been three times wound- 
ed: all the rest had their horses either killed or 
disabled. 

Directing General Tyler to reform his Brig- 
ade under cover of the ravine, I returned to the 
portion of Allabach’s Brigade still holding, 
with the other troops, the line of natural em- 
bankment. 

My force being too small to try another charge, 
I communicated the result of the contest to Gen- 
eral Butterfield, and received directions in return 
to bring the remainder of my troops to the ra- 
vine. This was accordingly done, the One hun- 
dred and twenty-third and One hundred and fif- 
ty-fifth Regiments, commanded by Colonel Clark 
and Colonel Allen, retiring slowly and in good 
order, singing and hurrahing.* Colonel Alla- 
bach brought off the other Regiments in equally 
good order. 

Our loss in both Brigades was heavy, exceeding 
one thousand in killed and wounded, including 
in the number, officers, of high rank. The great- 
er part of this loss occurred during the brief 
time they were charging, which scarcely occu- 
pied more than ten minutes for each Brigade, 

Among the officers, mentioned by General Ty- 
ler and Colonel Allabach, who most distin- 
guished themselves by their gallant bearing, 
were Colonel Gregory (slightly wounded,) Col- 
onel Frick, Colonel Elder (dangerously wound- 
ed,) and Lieutenant-colonel O’Brien—command- 
ing Regiments ; Lieutenant-colonels Armstrong 
and Rowe; Majors Thompson and Anthony, and 
Major Tod, who had his leg shattered, and died 
that night. Colonel Allen and Colonel Clark, 
commanding Regiments, Captain Porter, Assist- 
ant-adjutant-general, dangerously wounded, and 


* Is there an instance of greater heroism recorded in an- 
cient or modern authenticated history. With all my read- 
ing Iremember none, J. W. de P. 
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of the One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment, 
who was killed. 

The cool courage of Colonel Allen, of the 
One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment, of Colonel 
Clark, of the One hundred and twenty-third 
Regiment, and Captain Tyler, of the One hun- 
dred and twenty-third Regiment, in bringing 
up their men to the charge, and in conducting 
them from the field, fell particularly under my 
own observation. 

I cannot express in too warm terms my in- 
debtedness to the Officers of my Staff for the 
services they rendered me. The cool gallantry 
with which they aided in forming the troops, 
leading them to the charge, and rallying them 
when retiring; in conveying my Orders over the 
field, and in seconding all my efforts to accom- 
plish the object of our presence there, entitled 
them to some mark of approbation from author- 
ity higher than mine. They were: 

Captain Cars'' McClellan, Assistant-adjutant- 
general. 

Lieutenant Humphreys, Aide-de-camp ; 

Lieutenant Christiancey, Aide-de-camp ; 

Captain Herbert Thomas, of the One hundred 
and twenty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, Act- 
ing Inspector-general : 

Captain Knowles, Commissary of Subsistence ; 

Captain A. Cavada, of the Twenty-third Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, Additional Aide-de-camp ; 

Captain Rehrer, of the One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, Addi- 
tional Aide-de-camp ; 

Captain Thomas, when his horse was killed 
in the charge, joined his Company ; and while 
leading it, was severely wounded. 

Captain Knowles, Captain Rehrer, and Lieu- 
tenant Humphreys, were slightly wounded, 

One of the greatest obstacles to my success, 
was the mass of treops lying on our front line. 
They ought to have been withdrawn before 
mine advanced. The troops on their right and 
left would have prevented the enemy from ad- 
yancing. Finding them lying there, the men 
of Allabach’s Brigade, who had never before 
been in battle, instinctively followed their exam- 
ple. Besides, they disordered my lines, and 
were greatly in the way when I wished to bring 
the Brigade to a charge. When General Ty- 
ler’s Brigade advanced, they not only impeded 
its progress, but converted it, as I have already 
stated, into a somewhat disorganized column, 
too large to be managed, 

Very Respectfully, 
Your ob’t Serv’t, 
A. A. HUMPHREYs, 
Brig. Gen! Comd’g Div. 


[Conotupine Nor.) 


More than two years ago, March, 1867, General Hum- 
phreys endeavored to have justice done to his Division. As 





| attended Dr. Jones’s Church. When 
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in so many other cases, generally received accounts of Burn- 
side’s Battle of Fredericksburg were — but a strictly 
correct narrative of the Battle. The fact . not one in a 
thousand have the energy to wade masta the mass of tes- 
timony necessary to arrive at the truth of a Battle; and of 
the very few who do so, even less can recognize the truth 

when before their eyes realizing the words of Scripture, 
Bs people, without understanding; which have eyes and see 

‘ nol "? 

General Humphreys had the writien authority of General 
Grant to send his Report to the press for publication. He 
did send it to the Army and Navy Journal, whose name 
indicates that it should be the military organ of the United 
States. They did not publish it. The following is a copy 
of the letter which accompanied the report. It is too mod- 
as manly, and too pertinent, to be omitted in this con- 
nection : 


‘*Mr. Eprror: I have read, recently, several historical 
“¢ accounts of the Battle of Fredericksburg which, so far as 
‘ they relate to the part taken in the Battle by my Division 
“ are a erroneous. . 

“The latest describes the Battle as terminating with a 
“ a attack on the right y all the troops there. That 
‘*is not so, The day and the Battle closed with the attack 
“‘ of my Division, solely. Neither did my Division advance, 
“throw out pickets, etc., as described by the historian of 
“the Ninth Corps, What it did is stated in my official Re- 
“ port, which, it would appear has not been accessible, 

“Very Respectfully, 
** Your ob’t Serv’t, 
“A. A. Humpnneys.” 

We take great pleasure in thus publishing it, where it 
may be most readily accessible to those students of the mil- 
itary history of the war, who shall desire to see it. Eprror 
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IIl.—CHARLES THOMSON’S OPINIONS ON 
FREEMASONRY.* 


CoMMUNICATED BY Horatio GateEs JonEs, Esq. 


(Cuartes Tuomson was the Secretary of the Continental 
Congress, and was one of the most prominent advocates of 


the cause of Liberty during the early period of the Revolu- 
tion. His country residence was at Harriton, in Montgom- 
ery-county, Pennsylvania, near the Lower Merion Baptist 
Church, of which the late Rev. Horatio Gates Jones, D.D., 
was Pastor. Mr. Thomson was a Presbyterian, but always 
r. Thomson died. 


some of his papers fell into the hands of Dr. Jones, and 
among them the following upon the subject of Freemason- 
ry.—H. G. J.) 

Mr Cha. Thomson presents his compliments to 
D' Crawford, and thanks him for the perusal of 
his treatise on Freemasonry. 

The building seems to be handsomely set off 
on the outside and looks well ; how it*is on the 
inside, C. T. can say nothing. He might have 
entered, but he did not like the terms, and he is 
free to assign his reasons. 

With regard to Religion and morality, being 
favoured with the privilege of drinking freely 
and plentifully of a stream flowing pure from 
the Fountain of Truth, he did not chuse to mix 
and muddy it with the water of Styx ; and with 
regard to civil polity, place of nativity and al- 
legiance due to the Sovereign of that Spot, his 
maxim is Ubi libertas, ibi patria ; and for that 





* The original of the above is endorsed in Mr. Thomson’s 
handwriting, as follows :—‘‘ Copy of a letter to Doct. Craw- 
‘*ford in answer to his treatise on Freemasonry, and invi- 
* tation to become a Member.” —H. G. J. 
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reason he has declined all the invitations with 
which he has been honored by his friends of St. 
Patrick, St. George, & St. Andrew. But at the 
same time considering himself one of the great 
Family of Mankind, he cherishes benevolence for 
the whole family, and they have his warm good 
wishes for their welfare, prosperity, and happi- 
ness ; a large portion of which wishes he sends to 
D* Crawford, and craves his acceptance of them. 


OI.—JOURNAL OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE UNITED STATES, 1795-6. 
BY THOMAS CHAPMAN, ESQ." 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF HIS GRANDSON, GEORGE TEMPLE 
CHAPMAN, Esq., or NEw YORK. 


1795.—Left Elizabeth Town in the State of 
East Jersey on Tuesday the 29th of Sept™ at 5 
Clock in the Afternoon when I took leave of 
my Wife and Children, and Travelled to Wood- 
bridge, where I slept, but owing to a Cold caught 
in my Evenings ride or Sleeping with too slight 
a covering to the Bed, I awoke in the Night with 
a Violent Pain in my Bowels Accompanied with a 
Purging. The Country from Eliz* Town to 
Woodbridge is thickly Inhabited, & the land 
wceh is Levell appears to be tolerably good. 

30th SepremBeR. Sett of to Brunswick, 
where I arrived at 10 °Clock A. M., and after 
Eating a hearty Breckfast of Tea, Eggs, and 
smoaked Beef, pursued my Journey towards 
Princeton, weh is reckoned 18 Miles, but the 
Weather being Hott & Sultry, I stopt at the 
6 Miles Ditch, Dined and rested untill 4 °Clock, 
P. M., when I proceeded on and reached Prince- 
ton at 7°Clock in the Evening. This happen- 
ing to be the Day of the Annual Commencement 
of the Studients of Nassau Colleige, The Town 
was so full and the Inns so crouded with the Re- 
lations & Freinds of the Colligeans, that I found 
great difficulty in getting Accommodations for 
myself & Horse. The greatest part of the Coun- 
try I travelled through this Day, the Land looks 
poor, the Soil light and Sandey, the Forust and 
Fruit Trees every where short and scrubby Top’d. 

ist OcroBER, Fripay. On my Journey from 


* Mr, Chapman was an English gentleman of fortune who 
pene to America, with the intention of making it his fature 

ome. 

The object of the journey which is described in this Jour- 
nal, was to look at the country, before selecting a place of 
residence; and his frequent notices of the quality of the 
lands through which he passed will be accounted for when 
the purpose of his journey shall be considered. Other pa- 
pers, which he left have been placed in our hands; and we 
shall make selections from them, from time to time, for 
publication in Taz HisrorroaL MaGazinz, accom anied, at 
an early day, with a biographical sketch of Mr. Chapman, 
from the pen of his grandson. Epiron Histor10a. GA- 
ZINE. 
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Princeton (w’ch I left early in the Morning) to 
Trenton, I was over taken by a New England 
Man from Connecticut, who accompanied me all 
the way to Philadelphia. .We breakfasted at 
Trenton, Dined at Bristow, and Slep’t at an Inn 
called the Washington, about 94 Miles distant 
from Philadelphia. The soil from Princeton to 
Trenton is much better than any I saw the pre- 
ceeding Day, but crossing the Delaware at the 
latter place, I found the Land still better & con- 
tinues untill with in 5 or 6 miles of Philad*. 
where it assumes an appearence of what it is, 


Sandy & light. 


2d OctoperR, Frmay. Arrived at Philadel- 
phia about 9 °Clock in the Morning, & tooke up 
my abode at the Indian Queen Tavern, in fourth 
Street, when I took leave of my Yankey Com- 
panion who went to Chester on Business. 

8th OcroBer, THursDAY. Left Philadelphia 
at 4 °Clock in the Afternoon, and reached the 
Buck Tavern between 6 & 7 °Clock in the Even- 
ing, where I slept, & had good Accommodations. 
This Inn is 10} miles from Philadelphia, kept by 
a Widow Woman M" Miller. There were three 
Quaker Women set in the Parlour with me, but 
altho they did not Sup I prevailed on them to 
drink a Glass of Maderia with me. 

9th OcroBER, Frmay. At 6 A. M., I depart- 
ed from the Buck, & breakfasted at the Warren, 
a Tavern kept by a civil Dutchman (about 12 
miles distant from the Buck) from whence I pro- 
ceeded to Downings Town, Dined at the Wash- 
ington, 10 miles further, & from thence Travelled 
16 miles further (in Company with a Lancaster Mer- 
chant of the name of Lochard, a Native of Ire- 
land) and slept at an Inn kept by one Hamilton, 
a civil Man. Here my Horse got a Strain in his 
hind leg by the falling down of the Manger. 
My Expenses this Day, 22 Sh* Currency or 1} 
Dollars. 

10th OcroBER, SaturDAY. Sett of at 1 A.M. 
with my Irish Companion, breakfasted at a single 
House 7 miles on the Road, & then went on to 
Lancaster, 18 Miles further, where we Arrived at 
12 °Clock, and where I determin’d to stay untill 
the next morning on Acco‘ of my Horses Leg, wch 
I got the Hostler to bathe it with Soap and Spir- 
it. from the AccountsI had read heard respect- 
ing the Country between Philadelphia, I found 
myself much disppointed, is the Land does not 
appear to be near so rich and good as represented. 
They are making a Capital Turnpike Road from 
Philadelphia Lancaster, wch was very much 
wanted, as the Old one is very bad, indeed, the 
Work people Employed on the Road (many of 
whom are Moravians with Long Beards like Jews) 
say it will be finished by the End of November. 
My Exps this Day was 15 Sh® or 2 Dollars. 

Sunpay, OcToBeR 11th. Before I quit Lan- 
caster, wch is the finist Inland Town I have seen 
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in America, I must say a word about the Land- 
lord of the Swann Tavern, who is a very surly, 
illbred Dutchman. The Accommodations, not- 
witht M*' Slough’s uncouthness, are in every re- 
spect very g' I was here joined by a Young 
Gentleman from Albany, with whom I quitted 
Lancaster at 10 A. M., and reach’d the Wrights 
fferry House on the York Town Road at 12°Clock. 
After making a very excellent Dinner with M" 
Stakes the Landlord, and two or three of their 
Friends, and drinking some tolerable good Bran- 
dy and Water, We Crossed the Susquanna River 
weh is about a Mile Wide at this Ferry. What 
a pity the Navigation of this Noble River is so 
much Obstructed by Rocks and Rapids. As we 
were more than half an Hour in Crossing, I 
had an Opput’ of feasting my Eyes and the 
Grand Woody prospects that present themselves 
on each side. The Land from Lancaster to 
Wrights Ferry is indifferent, but from the latter 
to York Town, 11 Miles from the Ferry, it re- 
sumed a more fertile appearance. We got to 
York Town about 6 °Clock in the Evens, & put 
up at the Bay Horse, kept by Col Steel, who is 
a well behaved, civil Man, & his Wife a good 
Motherly Obliging Woman. York Town is the 
County Town of York County, & tho not near 
so large as Lancaster, appears to be more thriv- 
ing place, having a richer County round it. There 
is a Court House nearly in the Center of y° Town. 


2 Judges, Peters & Patterson, were to sitt to try 
two of the Insurgents in the late Commotions 


the Day we left the Town. 
Day was about 3} Dollars. 
Monpay, OcToBER 12th. Left York Town at 
7 Clock, rode 11 miles to Breakfast at a single 
Tavern kept by John Roupe at the sign of the 
Bay Horse. His Wife was very civil & gave us a 
good Breakfast, after wch we went on 8 miles to 
the Black Bull at Oxford, a small Village of 8 or 
10 House. Here we got a Lunch, ffed our Horses, 
& Travelled 16 miles to Peter Maretze who keeps 
a small Tavern at the foot of the blue Mountains, 
here we slept and met with very civil Treatment 
from Maretze & his Wife. My Expenses this 
Day was 2 Dollars. About 14 miles from York 
we past Abbotts Town, a small Village of about 
50 Houses in one Street, mostly Log Houses. 
18th Ocroper, TuEspay. Left Maretz at 7 
*Clock & went 9 miles to Breakfast at a single 
House, and the Western side of the blue Moun- 
tains, kept by an Irish man of the name of Big- 
ham, from thence we proceeded to Chambers- 
berg, a handsome, thriving Town 74 miles from 
Bighams, where we had a good Dinner at the 
Green Tea, and after Visiting a Capital Mill and 
looking at the Falls close by the Mill, we quitted 
and Travelld on 9 miles to Cambells, a very good 
House, where we slept all Night in good Beds. 
my Expenses this Day was about 2 Dollars. There 


My Expenses this 
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is a Brewery at Chambersburg, and a Court House, 
where the Court are kept for the County of 
Franklin. 

14th OctropeR, WerpNEspAy. We quitted 
Cambells at 4 past six in the Morning, and Trav- 
elled over the Cave Mountains to MacOollahs 
Town, a Village of about 20 Houses, where we: 
breakfasted. The mountains wch we past were 
more than three Miles over, very steep & very 
rugged and stoney. The Dist from Cambells. 
to Me Connel Town is 14 Miles, and from thence 
to Skinners, a Tavern on the Top of the Sydeland 
Mountains, is 12 More, where we slept, and a 
very tolerable House it is, considering the Wild 
Country in weh it is Situated. The Whole of this 
Days Journey was up and Down Steep rocky 
Mountains, and very few Setlers any were except 
Inn keepers. ‘ 

My Expenses this Day was about 1} Dollar. 

15th OcroseR, THurspay, ‘Tooke our Depar- 
ture from Skinners and Travelled 8 Miles to a 
Miserable Inn at the Crossing ‘a Branch of the 
Juniatta River, were we Breakfast, and after 
staying untill a heavy Shower of Rain was over, 
proceeded to Hartleys, 8 miles further, & Dined. 
Mr & Mrs Hartley are from England ; been about 
12 Years in this Country, and she appears a very 
cleaver Women. We quitted this Tavern and 
went on to Smalls Tavern in Bedford, 6 miles 
further, A Small neat Town of about 200 Houses, 
situated in Valley of good Land & Sorrounded 
on all Sides by high Mountains. My Exp* this 
Day was 1} Dollar. 

We Stoped all night at M' Smalls, welr is the 
best Tavern in Bedford, were we got very good 
Beds. 

16th Ocrosper, Frimay. Left Smalls at 7 
°Clock in the Morning, and parted with my fel 
low Traveller soon after we got out of Bedford. 
He went to Fort Cumberland and I proceeded to 
Tim Ryans Tavern at the Foot of the Alleganey 
Mountains, 12 miles from Bedford, where I Break- 
fasted. Ryan & his Wife are both Irish, and 
very Attentive to their Guets. After Feeding my 
Horse at a small Log House 8 Miles from Ryans, 
on the Top of the Alleganny Mountains, I rode 
on 12 miles to Styles Town, a Village cont® 
about a Doz® Houses, where I slept at a Tavern 
kept by one Ogle. The Alleganney Mountains is 
about 16 Miles over, and a very rugged ruff road 
itis. Exp*1} Dollar. 

17th Ocroser, SatuRDAY. Quitted Ogles at 
7 °Clock in the Morn’, and crossed the Laurel 
Hills, and breakfasted at a small Log House 16 
miles from Sty Town, after wch I went on 8 
Miles further to a small Log House Tavern kept 
bo one Kelsal; here I stop’d All Night on Acco* 
the Rain, and as the House consisted of only one 
Room weh served as Kitchen, Parlour, Bed 
Chamber, &c*, what with Travelliers and the 
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Family, there was no less than 15 Persons Slept 
in the Room, & altho there was only three Beds, 
I had the good Fortune to have one to my self. 
One Dollar Expence this Day. 

18th OcroBEeR, SunpAy. Left Kelsals at 8 in 
the ne & went 6 Miles further, to Reeds, a 
pretty good Tavern, where I breakfasted, and 
then proceeded to Greensburgh, 9 Miles further, 
where I Dined, Supp’d & Slept at Col Trueby’s 
Tavern. This is the County Town of Westmore- 
land County, where they are Building a neat 
Court House of Brick. most of the private 
Houses, in number about 100, are Log Houses, 
and considering the Town is only of 9 Years 
standing, it bears a very respectable appearance. 
My Expenses this Day was about 1} Dollar. 

19th Ocroser, Monpay. I did not leave 
Greensburgh untill 12 °Clock as my Horse want- 
ed four New Shoes put on, and therefore on Acco 
of the Rain & bad Roads I only Traveled 15 
Miles to a private House belong* to M' Herring, 
where I slept all Night. My Expenses this Day, 
including one Dollar for Shoeing the Horse, was 
24 Dollars. 

20th OcrosER, TuEspay. Left Herring at 8 
and proceeded on to Pittsburg, wch I reached at 
12 °Clock, and took up my quarters at M™ Mor- 
rows, at the sign of the Green Tree. 
Road from the Laurel Hill to Pittsburg is Hilly 


and bad, but the Country is notwithstanding 
thickly settled. Pittsburg is a thriving Town 
containing at present about 200 Houses, 50 of 
weh are brick & Fram’d, & the remainder Log, 
but as there is 2 Brick Yards in the Vicinity of 
the Town, in the course of a few [years] all the 
Log Houses will be rebuilt and brick Substituted | 


in the room of Wood. The Price of Bricks are 1 
Guinea #? thousand. Butchers Meat of all sorts 
are sold at 4° & 444 # Pound, Whereas, in the 
Country at 10 & 15 Miles from Pittsburg, it is a 
Penny less, making at that rate about 2 pence 
Sterling. During my stay at Pittsburg I went in 
Company with M' Morrow, the Landlord, & M 
Bosley from Baltimore, to the Town of Wash- 
_ington, in Washington County, about 25 miles 
from Pittsburg. Washington contains about 100 
Houses, all wch, except the Court H°, a very neat 
Building, & 2 or three others, are Frame & Log 
Houses. The Town is pleasently Situated upon 
an Eminence, has not been laid out above 10 
Years, & promises in time to be a place of Con- 
sequence. there is a great deal of good Land 
on the Road from Pittsburg to Washington, and 
the only Objection to this Country is its being 
very hilly. 

2d NovemBrer, Monpay. Left Pittsburg at 
Noon in a Kentucky Boat belonging to Major 
Craig, Deputy Quarter Master, who was kind 
enough to give me & my Horse a Passage in her 
to Cincinnati, where she carried Stores for the 
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Military Hospital at Fort Washington. We only 
reached Wollerys Cabbin, about 13 Miles below 
Pittsburg, on the Indian side of the Ohio. Wool- 
ery is Hanoverian, has got a Wife & 5 Daugh- 
ters, and has lived at this place three Years, not- 
withstanding the Indians came frequently near 
his House. I was astonished to find so civilized a 
Family as Wooleries in so wild and uninhabited 
Country. 

8d NovemBer, TurespAy. We did not get 
above 8 Miles below big Beaver Creek this Day, 
weh is 28 Miles below Pittsburg, being Obliged 
to come too on Accot of a thick Fog & the dan- 
gerous navigation of this part of the River. 

4th NovEMBER, WEDNESDAY. We Pushed of 
our Boat at 7 °Clock in the Morning, but was 
Obliged to Stop, on Accot of the Hazey Weather, 
for two Hours, during wch time I went on Shore 
about 24 Miles from George Town, where I bought 
a large wild Turkey, and two Quarts of Milk 
from Mrs*Wright, an Irish Woman, who had the 
modesty to charge me 3 Sh° Stirling for The Tur- 
key & Milk. This Woman with her Husband 
& six Children lives in a Log Cabbin not bigger 
than a good Hog Sty in England, nor half so: 
comfortable in appearence, but on the Contrary, 
both Cabbin Furniture & Family shew the strong- 
est marks of Beggery and Wreatchedness, not- 
withstand wch they appear contented and Happy, 
having Plenty of fine reach Land, if they would 
but take the Pains to cultivate it, with abundance 
of Sugar Trees and all kinds of Timber. After 
qutting this place we went on all Night, the Boat 


| people keeping Watch, and on Taurspay, the 


5th of OcroperR, at 4 P. M., reached Wheeling, 
100 Miles below Pittsburg. Here we went on 
Shore, drank a Glass of tolerable Port Wine, for 
wch the Inn keeper charged us after the rate of 
4° 64 # Bottle Sterling, & 2° 3° # a Pound of 
Chocolate. Wheeling is a small Village of about 
50 Log & Frame Houses, pleasently Situated upon 
an Eminence, and Commanding an extensive 
prospect down the Ohio. There is a small Stock- 
ade Garrison where 150 Soldiers, under the Com- 
mand of a Colonel was kept during the Indian 
War, but there are only now a dozen under Ma- 
jor Finly. 

6th Novemper, Fray. Nothing material 
Occurred this Day, except Shooting 8 or 10 Wild 
Turkies, Rilled by the Boats crew. these Birds 
abound in all the unfrequented Woods on both 
sides of the Ohio, and proved a very seasonable 
supply, as our provissions began to be scanty. 
The way we dressed them was by cutting them 
up in Pieces and boiling them with Potatoes, 
Bread, & Turnips, wch made excellent Soup. 
There are many Tracts of fine Land on both sides 
of the Ohio, between Wheeling and Marietta, 
where we Arrived on Saturday at 12 °Clock. 
This Town is Situated on the great Muskingdom 
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River, near 200 Miles below Pittsburg, in a bend 
of the Ohio. It Contains about 200 Wooden 
Houses, and Commands a delightfull View up and 
down & Across the Ohio. Here is also a Stock- 
ade Garrison, where Soldiers are kept to Protect 
the Inhabitants from the Incurtions of the In- 
dians, who were very troublesome during the 
War, and Stole a great number of Horses from 
the Settlers, wch is the only reason why this Town 
is not near so large as it otherwise would have 
been, as the Land all about and for a considerable 
distance, is Level and very Rich. We could get 
no supply of provisions here accept a Bushel of 
red Potatoes, wch a poor starved looking French- 
man spared us for 18 pence Sterling, weh is very 
surprizing, & betrays an inexcusable Inodence in 
the Settlers, who chiefly live upon Venison & 
Wild Turkies, and Bread made of Indian Corn. 
8th Novemper, Sunpay. After quitting Ma- 
roitta at 1 P. M., Yesterday, we proceeded on & 
assed Bellpre, a fine Settlement of New Eng- 
ders, on the Indian Side of the Ohio, and di- 
rectly Opposite to the little Kanhaway River, but 
as we past this place at 8 °Clock in the Evens, I 
could see nothing of the Country further then 
that it appears flat & of course good Land. The 
Boat people say the first Settlers came here in the 
Year 1788, wch proved fatal to a Captain King, 
who was shot by an Indian on cutting down the 
first Tree. About 15 Mile below Bellpree is 
another Settlement on the Virginia side of the 
Ohio, of ten years standing, wch is all, I under- 


stand, rich Bottom Land. We had incessant | 


hard rate the whole of this Day, and the greatest 
part of the Night, wch not a little interrupted 
our repose, the Water droping from the roof of 
the Boat in every [ part.] As we approached near 
the falls of Latarts, wch took [its name] from a 
Frenchman, who was drown’d there many Years 
agoe) and the Weather proving [bad, |] We rowed 
the Boat to the Shore on the Virginia Side of 
the River. 

9th NovemBer, Monpay. Set off at 7 in the 
Morning, and past Latarts Falls about 1 P. M., 


River being high. During the whole Course of 
the Ohio from Pittsburg, there are numberless 
small Islands in the Ohio of 1, 2, & 3 Miles in 
Length, many of wch would be comfogtable Es- 
tates to any Moderate Man, as the Soil on the 
greater part of them appears very Luxuriant ; 
there has been settlers on some of them many 
Years, and on others the people are begining to 
Settle. At 9 on Tuesday Morning, Past the great 
Kanhaway, wch Fog prevented us from seeing, 
and in one Hour afterwards came too at Galliop- 
ollis, a Small miserable looking Village of up- 
wards of 100 little wreached Log Cabbins, all 
Occupied by poor starved sickly looking French- 
men. Here we stoped untill 2 P. M., whilst the 
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Baker made and backed us a Dozen Loaves of 
excellent Bread made from leaven. We could 
get but 1 Pound of indifferent Butter at Galliop- 
ollis, weli Cost us 1334 pound; they charged 
us 2* 3¢ # Bushel for Potatoes, & 15 pence for a 
quart of Salt. This was a Military Station for 
100 Soldiers during the Indian War, but the 
Number is reduced now to 5, under the Command 
of Captain Derihecour, a Frenchman. The whole 
Settlement could not produce one Candle, for 
altho the Noble Captain who is Commander in 
Chief promised us two, but alas on enquirey of 
his Domesticks, he found he was only master of 
two Inches instead of 2 whole Candles. The 
whole of the Inhabitants of this Town, the Goy- 
ernor not excepted, have Starvation and Sickness 
strongly pictured in their faces. Standing Pooles 
of dirty Water, and having no other to drink but 
what they take from the Ohio, is no doubt the 
Cause of their being never free from the Fever & 
Ague in the Spring and Autumn. We left this 
Wreached place at 2 P. M., and reached the Great 
Sandy at 4 A. M., on Wednesday, by weh it ap- 
peared that we had gone 57 miles in 14 Hours. 
At 24 P. M., Passed the Sciota, 48 miles from 
Great Sandy. The Land at the Mouth of this 
River & for a considerable way above and be- 
low is very flat, and must be overflowed in the 
Spring. Kentucky commences at great Sandy, 
but not Settled until we came to Limestone, which 
we past on Thursday Morning at 6 °Clock, but 
being then dark, I could not see the Town. We 
went on the whole of this Day, untill 6 °Clock in 
the Evening, and then put the Boat towards the 
Indian Shore, where we stop* untill midnight, 
when we set off and reached Cincinnati at 8 °Clock 
on Friday Morning, November the 18th. 

14th Novemper, Saturpay. I rode about 7 
miles into the Country on the Road to Fort Ham- 
ilton, and found the Land, as far as I went, un- 
exceptionable in point of quality, and pretty well 
waterd. The Town of Cincinna will surprize 
every Traveller on his first Land*, espicially when 


| he is told that the spot on weh it is built on the 
weh was scarcely perceivable on Accot of the | 


Banks of the Ohio, right Opposite to Licking 
River, in Kentucky, was a perfect Wilderness in 
Aug‘, 1789. It contains about 260 Houses, 
Log and frame built, divided in wide Streets in- 
tersecting each other at right Angles. Here isa 
Garrison sufficient’ large for the Accommodation 
of 500 Men, built upon the second bank of thie 
River, wch is a pleasant & dry Situation but 
badly Waterd, as well as the lower parts of the 
Town, as they depend chiefly on the Water of the 
Ohio, & wch at certain Seasons (when the River 
is high) is thick and Muddy. 

16th NovemBer, Monpay. Rode over to Co- 
lumbia, a Settlement 7 Miles up the Ohio from 
Cincinnatie, A thriving Settlement with an exten- 
sive Tract of Bottom Land, exceedingly rich and 
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fertile, particularly that part called Turkey bot- 
tom, belonging to Major Stiles, a New England 
Man. There is one Field of 1300 Acres the prop- 
erty of this person, in Cultivation, wch I am told 
produces upon an Average from 70 to 80 Bushels 
per Acre every Year. Mr. Stiles I find Lets it out 
to different Sellers, who pay him one third of 
the produce in lieu of Rent. 

Before I leave Cincinnati, it is incumbent on 
me to speak of the very Friendly and polite re- 
ception, I reced from General Wilkinson, (who 
commands at Fort Washington.) General Wil- 
kinson, independant of his unimpeached Integ- 
rity, unexampled liberality and Hospitality, is [a] 
well informed Man, and perfectly well bred Gen- 
tleman ; nor must I omit to pay a just tribute of 
a. gene to good sence, Affable deportment, 
and elegant manners of the Generals amiable 
Wife, who surpasses any Lady I have met with 
in the course of my Travels through the United 
Sates. 

20th NovemBer, Frmay. Quitted Cincinnati 
at 1 P. M., and Crossed the Ohio to Newport (in 
the State of Kentucky) a small Village of short 
Existance, cont about 20 Log & Frame Houses. 
I proceeded in Company with M* Taylor, an 


Att’ at Law, towards Washington, in Mason Coun- | 
ty, where we Arrived On Sunday, the 224, about 


Noon, the distance being 64 miles. We slept two 


Nights upon the Road, in one Bed, in Log Cab- | 


bins, where we recd civil usage altho the fare was 
Homely. 


28d NovemBer, Monpay. Having an Intro- 


ductoryL etter to Colonel Oer, one of the Congress | 


Members for this State, I went this Day to his 
Plantation Situated on the Ohio, 3 miles below 


Limestone. Here I found a plain and ffriendly | 
reception from Colonel Oer and his Lady, both | 


of whom I admire very much. He gave me Lers. 
to his ffriends in Lexington, exclusive of a great 
deal of valuable Information respecting Land 
and Titles. 

24th NovemBer, TurspAy. Returned from 
Colonal Orr’s to Washington, whither the Colonel 
Accompanied me. Washington is a new Town 
of 6 Years standing. It Contains about 50 Houses, 
rome of weh are built of Lime Stone, and being 
the County Town of “Mason, The Inhabitants 
of the County are Building a very Compact neat 
Court House, of Limestone coverd with Shingles, 
where there are to be Offices where the Public 
Records are to be kept. The Land about Wash- 
ington is good but Hilly, and badly waterd. I 
set of at 3 in Afternoon, and rode to Mays Lick, 
were I staid all night, at Tavern kept by one 
Drake a Jersey Man. 

25th, Wepnespay. Left Drake’s early this 
Morn’, and breakfasted at a single Tavern, 10 
miles on the Road to Bourbon, & 2 from blue 
Licks, where great quantities of Salt are made 
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from the Salt Springs on Licking River, which 
crossed and saw the process of making Salt from 
this ; it is 20 Miles to Bourbon, wch I reached at 
5 °Clock, in the Evening at Slept at Eve’s Tavern, 
a very dirty uncomfortable House. the Soil for 
5 Miles before I crossed Licking River & 9 After- 
wards, is poor hilly & Stoney ; but towards Bur- 
bon, it is of the first & second quality. Burbon 
is a New Town of few Ygars Standing, and Con- 
tains about 60 House of Stone, Brick & Frame 
Work, not one of weh are finished. 

26th NovemBer, Tuurspay. Left Bourbon at 
11 °Clock, & reached Lexington, a distance of 20 
Miles at 3 in the Afternoon, where I tooke up my 
abode at M° Nairs Tavern, a civil, well behaved 
Irishmaa. 

27th NoveMBER, Fripay. Went and dined 
with M' [and] M" Toulmin, lately from England, 
who are an Amiable couple, and live in a Log 
Cabbin about 1 mile from Lexington. 

28th NoveMBER, SaTurDAY. Ireced this Day the 
most melancholy and afflicting News of the Death 
of my dearly beloved Son William, at Charles- 
ton. This to me very distressing Event took place 
on Wednesday, the 7 of October, at 4 °Clock 
in the Morning, and his remains was Interred in 
the Afternoon of the same Day, in St Michaels 
Church Yard, and has robbed me of a most Affec- 
tionate, generous and Dutiful Son, whose loss I 
truly and sincerely Lament. The sweet little 
flower was just 16 Years, 4 Months & 6 Days Old 
when he Died, being born in Bengal in the East 
Indies, on the 1** of June, 1779. I wrote an Ac- 
count of this Melancholy Event, to my Wife at 
Elizabeth Town, New Yersey, and to my Eldest 
Son at New York, in Letters of this Days date, who 
I am very sure will be as much Afflicted with the 
painfull Tydings, asIam. I cannot help here 
paying a just Tribute of sincere Acknowledgement 
to the polite and consoling Attentions I reced from 
M & M' Toulmin, who used every kind method 
toalleviate & divert my Afflicted Mind—The form- 
er very Obligingly pressed me to go & spend the 
following day with them, weh I did, and found 
myself greatY releived by their ffriendly endeav- 
ors to amuse & turn my thoughts from the sorrow- 
full Object which then Occupied my Mind. My 
Boy, my ever dear Boy is gone, irrevocably 
gone, and may God Almighty have Mercy upon 
& receive his Soul into the Regions of Immortal 
Bliss. I wrote this day, a Lere to M™ James 
Morison of Charleston, from whom I reced this 
mournfull News and despat* it by [ ] 
who set of through the Wilderness, and requested 
him to put it into the Post Office, at Winchester 
in Virginia. At the same time wrote to Mr. 
White at New York, to get a suit of Mourning 
for my Son Tommy at the same City. 

ist DeceMBER, TuEsDAy. Set of this Day at 
Noon, in Company with Major Belli & another 
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Gentleman to Frankfort, where we Arrived the 
same Evening, being 24 miles, the Land all this 
Road is Levell, and of the first quality, except 
the last 3 or 4 miles, when we came into the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Kentucky River, where it is 
Hilly & of an inferior quality. Frankfort is the 
Seat of Government, Situated in a Level of about 
60 Acres of Ground, on a Bend of the Kentucky 
River. It was very croyd‘ at this time, on Ac- 
co‘ of the Legislature sitting, & there being but 
few Houses for the Accommodation of Strangers. 
I put up at M' Wissengar’s Tavern, the best in the 
Town, and a very good one it is, is the reason that 
the Gov' & most of the Members of the Legis- 
lature put up there. The State House at Frank- 
fort is as respectable a Building as any in the 
Old States, it is built of Limestone, and is 90 
feet by 54, Containing, exclusive of the Chambers 
for the Senate & Assembly, many other Rooms 
for the different Offices of -Government. On 
Wednesday Evening, I went out and slept at Judge 
Innes’s, who has got a Plantation about 5 Miles 
from Frankfort, where I had staid all Night and 
was highly entertained by the Polite and Affable 
behaviour of the Judge and his Lady. Mr Innes 
is.a Federal Judge, with a Salary of 1000 Dollars 
# Annum, but only sitts on matters that relate to 
the General Governm' of the United States, 
having nothing to do in Affairs wch concern the 
State of Kentucky alone. On Thursday, Dec" 


the 34, returned to Frankfort, &sett of at 2 in the 
Afternoon towards Harrodsburgh, in Mercer Coun- 


ty, 80 Miles from Frankfort, but stopt all Night 
at a Small Log Tavern, 17 Miles on the Road, 
weh I left on Friday Morning, and Breakfasted 
at Harrodsburg. This is the County Town of 
Mercer County, contains from 50 to 60 Houses of 
Stone and Wood, and has a Court House for the 
Seat of Justice. from this Town I proceeded, by 
the Assist* of a Guide to shew me the Road, to 
Colonel Nicholas’s Plantation, 7 Miles Distant 
from Harrodsburg, where I Dined & Slept. Col- 
onel Nicholas’s Plantation is in a higher State of 
Improvement than any other in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Exclusive of a good Framed Commodious 
House, a famousSpring Dairey, where Milk can be 
kept cool in the hotest Day in Summer, there is a 
large Barn, Stable, and out Offices, and a large Grist 
Mill, supplied with Water from the same Spring 
weh passes through the Spring House. There is 
also a bathing House connected with the Dairey, 
and an Apple Orchard of 400 Young thriving 
Trees. Isay exclusive of all this, there is 370 
Acres of cleard Land, and 830 of Wood Land, 
all of the first rate kind ; and for wch Colonel 
Nicholas asks 5,000 £, Virginia Currency. There 
is one remarkable circumstances wch I cannot 
Omit, respecting this Spring Dairey and that is, 
that if a joint of Meat is immediately (after the 
Animal is Killed) Immerged under the Water of 
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this Spring, it will keep good a fortnight in the 
most Sultry Weather; and at the expiration of 
that time, be as sweat and tender as it wo‘ be if 
kept so long in the Winter. The greatest Objec- 
tion I find to Colonel Nicholas’s Farm is, its be- 
ing partially Waterd, a greater part of the best 
Land being without Springs or Ponds. After 
spending the remainder of this Day and Night 
under the Hospitable roof of Col. Nicholas, I 
set off on Saturday Morning, December the 5", 
to Governor Shelby’s Plantation, about 6 Miles to 
the Southward ; and in my way, Accompanied by 
a M' Stewart, visited the Knob Licks, perhaps 
one of the greatest Curiosities hitherto discover’d 
in Kentucky. There are several Emminences or 
Hills, witht a Tree or blade of Grass upon 
them, wch are constantly visited by Cattle that 
are Pastured in the adjoining Woods, who go to 
Lick the Earth with their Tongues. After keep- 
ing a little of this Earth in my mouth a few 
Minutes, it left a strong Nitrous & Sulphurous 
Taste, and Occasioned a Nausia, wch I always ex- 
perience after taking Rochelle Salts. It wot I 
conceive be well worth while to have this Earth 
analised by some immenint Chymist. On my Ar- 
rival at Gov’ Shelby’s Plantation, wch isa fine Level 
Tract of first Rate Land, I was informed by 
M" Shelby, that the Gov’ was gone to Danville, 
about 5 Miles distance, and as I was desirous of 
seeing this Town, one of the Oldest in the State, 
I proceeded thither and found Mr" Shelby. Af- 
ter Dining & taking a view of the Town, weh is 
larger than Harrodsburg, but in a Statu quo 
State, I returned in Company with the Gov' to 
Col. Nicholas’s. from the little I saw of M' Shel- 
by, he seems to be a very plain honest intelle- 
gint Man; and on inquirey since, find I was not 
deceived, as he bears that Character thoughout 
Kentucky. The Gov' slept at Colo Nicholas’s, ° 
and departed the next Morning for the Seat of 
Goverment; and I remained at the Col* untill 
Monday, Dec’ the 7th, when I left it and went 
back through Harrodsburg, to Col! George Thomp- 
son's Plantation, four Miles further. I found this 
Gentleman a very livily & Hospitable, witht Cer- 
emony. He is Widower with only one Child, a 
Boy about 14 Years, whom the Co! thinks posses- 
ses a great share of natural Abilities, altho I con- 
fess I had not penetration enough to perceive in 
the Youth any extraordinary Mental endow- 
ments. The Col'’* Plantation contains about 2000 
Acres of uncommon rich Land, 200 of wch are 
clear’'d and in Cultivation; but his House & oth- 
er Buildings are of an inferior kind & upon a 
small Scale. 

TuEspay, DecEmBER the 8th. Departed from 
Col Thompsons at 11 A. M., who was so Obliging 
as to send one of his Negro Men to shew me the 
Road from his House, down to the Kentucky 
River, abort three Miles, where I fell in with 
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(and crossed the River,) a M* Grant,aJersey man, 
& a Neighbour of Col: Nicholas’s. with this Gen- 
tleman I Travell’d 22 Miles back to Lexington, 
weh was very fortunate, as Isho* have had great 
difficulty in finding the Road though the Woods, 
where there is so many intersecting Roads. Dur- 
ing my Travels in this & the other parts of the 
Western Country, I never failed to experience a 
peculiar and lively satisfaction whenever I came 
to a Plantation, after Journeying 5, 6, 10, 15 & 20 
Miles, amongst thick Woods, where nothing was 
to be seen but Trees, except now & then two or 
three Wild Dear, & frequent flocks of Wild 
Turkies. 

Rested this Day in Lexington; & the next 
Tuurspay, December the 10%, Rode with M° 
Levy to see a Farm 7 Miles from Lexington, Con- 
taining 300 Acres of Land, 100 of wch was clear- 
ed, but asI neither liked the Buildings or the 
Situation of the Plantation, We went and Dined 
with Cap" W™ Allen, 1 mile further, from whence 
I returned to my Old Lodgings, at the sign of the 
Buffiloe at Lexington, kept by M' MacNair, a 
much civiler Landlord than are commonly to be 
met with in this part of the World. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17th. Tooke aride with 


y R* M' Toulmin, of 12 Miles from Lexington, to | 


see M' Shorts Plantation, consisting of 2000 Acres 
of Rich Land, well Water’d. There is only 340 
Acres clear’d, but he is got a excellent Distillery, 
Horse Mill, besides a Water Mill wch Mr’ Short is 
erecting. The House is framed & small ; but the 
out Offices, Barn, Spring House, &c*., very good 
for the Infant State of Kentucky. as I did not feel 
myself disposed to become a Purchasor, I did not 
ask Mt Short what expected for the whole, but 
have been told his Terms are 15 Dollars # Acre. 
M' Taulmin & I staid all Night, and returned the 
next Morning to Lexington, Where I began to 
prepare for my return; nor must I quit the most 
noted Town of Kentucky, without attempting I 
short Discription of it. Lexington contains about 
200 Houses, 40 of which are brick, nearly the 
same number Stone, and the remainder framed & 
Heughed Logs. The two Principal Streets run 
East & West, one of wch runs along the side of 
Hill, and the other along the side of an Opposite 
Eminence, and these are Crossed by Short Streets 
in a Contrary direction, passing a small Stream of 
Water that runs along the bottom, between the 
two main Streets. Here is a tolerable Court 
House, a good Market House, & an execrable 
Jail. being in a Centrical Situation of the thick- 
est Inhabited Parts of Kentucky, Lexington 
stands the foremost in Point of Trade. Here is 
upwards 40 Shops or Stores, filled with Imported 
Goods of all kinds, & for wch the Poor Natives 
are Obliged to pay upon an average 100 7 Cent, 
upon the Philadelphia and Baltimore Prices. It 
is also a great through Affair, & this circum- 
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stance tends very much to the Advantage of the 
Tavern keepers, who have their Houses full every 
Night. Indeed I never saw a Town of the size 
of Lexington, where there is more the appearence 
of Traffic & Business carrying on. All sorts of 
Butchers Meat is bought at 2 #? Pound Virginia 
Currency. Poultry of kinds cheap & Plenty 
butter is one Shilling #? Pound, & Cheese Europe 
or Country made, not to be had. Fine Floors 
sells for 4 & 5 Dollars # Barrel of 196 tb Weight, 
and Indian Corn & Oats, 2 Shillings #? Bushel. 
Apples that are Imported from Pittsburg, 5 Dolls. 
# Barrel & 15 pence # Dozen Retail. 

Sunpay, DecemBer 20. Left Lexington at 2 
in the Afternoon on my return through the Wil- 
derness, and slept at a small Tavern, kept by one 
Johnstone, and Irishman, about 10 miles from 
Lexington, from whence I started the next morn’ 
and reached Danville at 4in the Afternoon on 
Monday. 

Turspay, DecEMBER 22. Departed from Dan- 
ville at 10 A. M., in Company with Doc" Kennan, 
Cap" Harris and M* Fullerton, and Dined on 
our Road to the Crab Orchard at a Stanton, a 
small Town Cont’ about 20 House, and after- 
wards proceeded to the House of one Pembleton 
a poor Farmer who lives 14 miles from the Crab 
Orchard, where we Spread our Blankets and Slept 
upon the Floor. The Land we saw dur® this 
Days Journey of 22 Miles, was of an excellent 
quality, a few Places here & there excepted. 

WEDNEsDAY, DECEMBER 23. Left Pembleton’s 
& passed the Crab Orchard at 8 °Clock in the 
Morn®, and in about one Hour afterwards entered 
the Wilderness, but the Rain coming on we only 
reached the Log Cabbin of one Smiths, where 
our Horses were Obliged to be tied up to a Rail 
before the Door, and their remained untill the next 
day at 1 °Clock, when we departed for Rock 
Castle 9 miles distant, and after Crossing a River 
of that name, Encamped under a Rock 2 miles 
distant from the River, wch afforded us and our 
Horses an Excellent shelter during the Night, & 
we thought ourselves very lucky, as the Rain con- 
tinued incessantly all the Night. from the report of 
several Guns, we concluded the Indians were not 
far from us, & therefore not only on Accot of our 
own safety but that of our Horses, we made up a 
large Fire, and kept Watch with our Pistols Load- 
ed the whole Night. 

Fripay, DECEMBER 25th. Christmas Day, quit- 
ed our Rocky Habitation early in the Morning, & 
proceeded on to Logan’s Station, about 19 Miles, 
where we slept all Night upon Bear Skins spread 
on the Floor before the Fire. At this place is a 
kind of Stockade Garrison, 17 dirty Savage look- 
ing Kentucky Militia Men, are kept under the 
Command of Cap" Logan, for the Protection of 
Travelers in this part of the Wilderness. 

SaturDAy, DECEMBER 26th. Left Logan’s. 
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Station, where we could get no Provinder of 
any Sort for our Horses at 10 A. M.; and after 
Swimming our Horses over a Creek, and takin 

ourselves & Baggage over upon a Tree that laid 
across the Creek, we proceeded on our Journey 
for 5 Miles, when we was stopt by the overflow- 
ing of the Water from another Creek; but in- 
stead of returning back to the Station where we 
could procure nothing for our Horses, we Encamp- 
ed about 14 Mile from the Road, set to Work to 
Erect a Shade to Sleep under, wch was done by 
Branches of Trees and our Blankets, after, we 
collected near a Cord of Wood, made a rousing 
fire, and went to cut Cain for our Horses. This 
‘was an entire new Scene to me, but after spread- 
ing Cane under the Shade to lay upon, we got 
our Suppers, drank some Whisky to keep up our 
Spirits, made Pillars of our Saddles & Portman- 
taus, & laid us down to rest in our great Coats; 
during our stay here, Cap" Harris went and dis- 
covered a Crossing place on the Creek, wch we 
availed ourselves of next Morn, by Stripping & 
Swimming our Horses over, & carrying the Bag- 
gage, Saddles &c., on a Log that laid a Cross the 
Creek, this Ceremony we were Obliged to repeat 8 
times before we reached Cap" Collins's Station, 15 
miles from our Encampment. The Road exclusive 
of the Creeks, this Days Journey was hilly, rocky, 
and in some places so muddy that the Horses 
were frequently up to their Belly’s. Collins's 


Station was Erected for the same purpose as Lo- 
gan’s,but smaller; here we staid all Night, and 
Slept upon a dirty Floor on our Blankets. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 28th. Left Collins's Sta- 
tion, and proceed 9 Miles to Middleton’s Old Sta- 
tion, where M"™ Goodwin, a very clean nice Wo- 
man, gave usa Comfortable breakfast, after we 
went on 8 Miles further, and Stopt at a Mr Mason's 
Camp all Night. 

TuEsDAY, DECEMBER 29th. Departed from 
Mason's in the Morn®, passed the great Cane brake, 
a most infamous muddy Road, breakfasted at 
Daniels on the Bank of Cumberland River, which 
we Afterwards Crossed, and went on to Davis's 
Tavern at the foot of Cumberland Mountain. 

WEDNESDAY, 30th DecemBer. Left Davis’s 
early in the Morning, Crossed the Cumberland 
Mountain, which is about 2 Miles over, break- 
fasted at one Chadels 5 Miles from Davis’s, af- 
ter wch we proceeded up Powels Valley 25 
miles, untill we arrived at Lee’s Court House, 
and took up our abode at Mt Young’s Tavern, 
where we slept all Night. 

TuHourspDay, 31th DecemBer. Stopp’d this 
Day on Account of the Heavy Rain at Mr Young’s, 
and a dirty filthy House it is. 

Fripay, ist January, 1796. Left Young's 
in the morning, and proceeded 2 miles to a Log 
Cabbin belong? to Mr Patrick, on the Banks of 
Powels River, where we was Obliged to stay all 
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Night, as we did not think it safe to Swim our 
Horses over the River, owing to its great hight 
and the rapidity of the Current. 

Sarurpay, 2nd January. Early in the Morning 
we set to work to swim our Horses over Powels 
River, & get our Saddles, Baggage, &c., acrossin a 
Canoe, after wch we mounted & proceeded over 
several Mountains for 12 miles, when we reached 
Clinch River, wch we crossed in a Flat, and break- 
fasted at a Wreached Tavern on the Opposite side, 
after which we Traveld over Clinch Mountain, 
the highest and steepest I ever crossed ; and then 
journey’d up a Valley, called Carters Valley, 
about 8 miles, and stay’d all night at a Plantation 
belong? to Mr. Lenee, a very Seems civil Farm- 
er, where we and our Horses fared very well. 

Sunpay, 8rd January. Left Mr. Lenan’s Early 
in the Morn’, and proceeded 14 miles, where we 
crossed the North Fork of Holston, where there is 
an Iron Forge, & a remarkable fine natural Mil 
dam in the River, after wch we proceeded 8 miles 
to where there is a Capital Furnace, here we stopd 
two Hours and Breakfasted at Cap" Mac Cornses, 
a vile Tavern about 200 Yards from the Furnace. 
We went to see avery curious Clinder Bellows, 
worked by a Water Wheel at this Iron Furnace. 
After breakfast, and after taking leave of Cap* 
Harris, one of our fellow Travelars, whose horse 
fell lame & could not proceed, we Journey’d on 
14 miles further, untill we reached M' Roberts's 
Tavern, where we stay’d all Night. 

Monpay, JaANuARY 4th, Departed from Roberts's 
at 7 °’Clock inthe Morn, and proceed 14 miles 
on our Road to Mt Fulkinson’s, where we got an 
excellent Breakfast of Hyson Tea, Eggs, Butter, 
and the first Wheat Bread we had tasted since 
we left Danville, after we rode on 11 miles fur- 
ther to Mr Craigies, the most noted Tavern on this 
rode, and where we found ourselves exceedingly 
comfortable the remainder of the Day, besides 
getting each of us a good Bed and clean Sheets, 
things we had not seen since leaving Kentucky. 

Turspay, JANUARY 5th. Quitted M' Craiges ear- 
ly in the Morning, and Travelled 38 miles this Day, 
to the House of Mr Atkins, an English man, 
where we were exceedingly well Accommodated. 
Onemile from Craigies we passed through theTown 
of Abington, it Contains about 50 Wood House 
in one Street, and is the County Town of Wash- 
ington County. The Land in this Days Journey 
is Hilly, but the Soil in general good. Our Sup- 
pers & Breakfast and Horses at Atkins cost 20 Sh* 
Virginia Currency. 

Wepnespay, January 6th. On rising in the 
Mornt we found a deep Snow. Weneverthelesssett 
off and Journey’d 19 Miles to Wyth, the County 
Town of the County Wyth, cont# about 25 Houses 
Built of Wood. It Snow’d the whole Day, and 
amore disagreeable Day for Travelling I never 
experienced. We put up at Johnston’s Tavern, & 
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Civil Man, and altho we fared very well, our 
poor Horses were cruely neglected. 

Tuurspay, JANUARY 7th. Left Johnston’s at 8 
*Clock in the Morn*, and Travelled through an 
indifferent Hilly Country 21 Miles, to the House 
of one Carter where we slept all Night. This 
man’s Plantation consists of 700 Acres of Hilly 
Land, 100 of which is cleared, with a Log House 
indifft Barn and other Houses, & He offered it 
to me for 1400 Dollars. 

Fripay January 8th. Quitted Carters early, 
and went 12 Miles to Breakfast at Mr Jerts, 
who keeps a miserable Tavern on the Banks of 
Neau River alias the great Kanhaway, wch 
Empty’s itself into the Ohio as I have already 
Noticed. We Crossed this River in a Flat and 
proceeded 16 Y es, when we assended the Ally- 
ganny Mountains, and 6 Miles further on the 
Eastern side, put up at Mrs Kents, a very decent 
Widow Woman, where we Slept and had good 
Accommodations. All the Country we passed 
through this Day, was Mountanious and misera- 
bly Poor. before we Assended the Allyganny, 
we passed a small Town of a Doz" House, call- 
ed Montgomery after the County. 

SaTurpDAy January 9th. After Breakfast We 
left M™* Carters and Travelled 26 Miles to the 
forking of the Richmond and Winchester Roads 
where We took leave of Doct? Hinnon a fellow 
Traveller who proceeded on the former Road 
with an Intention of Viewing some Lands in 
Bedford County and of going to Linchburg Mr 
Fullerton and myself regretted the loss of the 
Doctor Company who was a good natured 
pleasent and very entertaining Companion & 
journeyd 9 Miles further where we remained 
all Night at a Tavern kept by one Kish a 
Dutchman, here our fare was homely & and Beds 
indifferent. The Brackenage Family who are 
all now in Kentucky formerly lived at this 
House and Kish told us he gave 1100 Pounds 
for it & 750 Acres of Land Hilly but of tolerable 


good quality. During this Days Journey we pass- | 


ed many excellent Plantations some of wch had 
extensive Bottoms of Rich Land upon the Ro- 
anoak Creek wch we crossed 10 or 12 Times in 
the forenoon. 

Sunpay January 10th. A great Snow fall- 
ing in the Night and Continuing the whole of 
this Day, we determined on shifting our quar- 
ters angi going to the Town of Bodetotah, the 
Capital of the County of that Name 7 Miles dis- 
tant from Kishs’s where we Arrived at one Clock 
& put up at an excellent Tavern kept by Mr 
Kinlay the Son of an English man born at Liv- 
erpool, here we staid untill Tuesday Morns. 
Bodatourt is a pleasent Town contain® about 
100 Houses some of wch have the appearence 
of Commodious Dwellings. Here is a Court 
House and Jail an Episcopal Church & a Meeting 
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House for Methodists. Mr Kinly keeps a most 
excellent House indeed I never felt myself more 
agreeably situated at any Inn in England than 
‘I was at this House. He charges 5* 34 Sts #@ 
Bottle for Maderia Wine 3. 6 for port and 2* 64 
for London Bottled Porter Provisions are cheap 
at this placed Butchers Meat being at 8 half 
pence # Pound. 

TuESDAY, JANUARY 12. Left Mt Kinlays after 
Breakfast, and proceeded 12 miles, where we cross- 
ed James River, from thence we Travel 12 miles 
further to a dirty filthy Tavern kept by one Cap” 
Berkley, and as we Arrived about 3 °Clock in the 
Afternoon, we went to see the greatest natural Cu- 
riosity in America, & perhaps in the whole World. 
It is distant 14 mile from Berkleys, and Consists 
of a compleat natural Bridge of one Arch of 
Solid Rock which joins two high Mountains, one 
each side of Cedar Creek, the Breadth of the 
Creek from one side of the Rock to the other is 
45 feet, the extreeme hight of the Bridge from 
the Surface of the Water to the top of the Bridge 
is 210 feet, and to the under part of the Center 
of the Arch, 50 feet, wch is the thickness of the 
Arch, and the Breadth of the Bridge where the 
Waggons cross over is 105 feet. I walked through 
the Bridge under the Arch, and was astonished 
at the Stupendious Object wch the great hight 
of the Arch presented to my View, this and the 
Romantick Prospect wch the sides of the Moun- 
tain Afford to a Spectator looking through the 
Arch, conspire to fill the Mind with wonder and 
Surprize. Mr’ Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 
describes this great natural Curiosity in the fol- 
lowing words: 


[In the manuscript, a space was left in which 
to insert Mr. Jefferson’s description of the Bridge, 
but Mr. Chapman had neglected to copy it. As 
the Notes on Virginia are readily accessible to 
every reader, we do not occupy our space by 
reproducing that portion of them. Eprtror His- 
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WepneEspay, 13th January. Departed from 
Berkleys at 7 °Clock in the Morn’ and proceedé 
13 miles to a little Town in Rockbridge County, 
called Lexington, Cont’ about 60 Houses, most of 
wch are wood, where we Breakfast‘ at the sign 
of the Gen' Washington, kept by Humprey Ellis, 
a civil Irishman, after wch we crossed the North 
ffork of James River, at 1 mile distance from 
Lexington; went 9 miles further to what is de- 
nominated the red House (from its being Painted 
red) where I stop’d all Night at Mt M**Collesters 
(who keeps a good House) and M' Fullerton 
Proceeded 3 miles further to Parson Youngs, an 
acquaintance of his. All the Country we rode 
through Yesterday and to Day was Hilly, the 
Land in general indifferent, badly Timber’d but 
well Waterd, as is all that part of this State: 
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that we passed through since we quitted the South 
western Territory. 

Trurspay, 14th January. Left M° Collisters 
in the Morning and proceeded 13 miles to Steels‘ 
Tavern, where I stop’d two Hours, Breakfasted 
and then pursued my Journey 12 miles further to 
Staunton, the Capital of Augusta County, a very 
fine Town consisting of 150 Houses, agreat many 
of wch are large Commodious Mansions Built of 
Brick, Stone, and Wood. Here I put up at 
Heiscalls Tavern, which is a spacious, well con- 
trived House with every sort of excellent accom- 
modations for Travellers, in Addition to wch 
Heiscall himself is an attentive man, and has got a 
compleat set of active cleaver Domesticks. Staun- 
ton is probably one of the best Water'd Towns 
in the United States, every Householder having a 
spring on his Premisses, besides there is Water 
enough from Springs in the Vicinity of the Town 
to keep two Grist Mills constantly at Work. The 
Land about the Town is hilly & broken, not very 
good, and badly Timberd. 


Frupay, 15th January. Mr’ Fullerton having 


joined me again Yesterday Event, We set of in 
the morn and had Swim our Horses over 

River & take ourselves & Baggage over in a Can- 
noe about 6 miles from Staunton, and after pro- 
ceeding 5 miles we came to another River called 


Where we were fortunate enough to get a 
flatt, wch tooke ourselves & Horses over, after 
wceh we pursued our Journey 8 miles to small 
Tavern kept by Abraham Smith, where we Dined 
& fed our Horses with 6 quarts of Oats, all for 
the very moderate Sum of one English Shilling. 
Its true our Dinner consisted only of Bread, But- 
ter, & Milk. After this we went 6 miles to Harri- 
sonburg, the Chief Town of Rockingham County, 
Consisting of about 70 Houses, but did not stop, 
it being too early, and understand* there was a 
good House 6 miles further, kept by one Kroetch- 
er, a Dutchman, we proceeded thither & stay’d 
all Night. 

SaTuRDAY, 16th January. Started at 7 °Clock 
after taking part of a Bowl of Milk & Whisky 
with the Dutchman, and went 9 miles to the 
Shannandoah River, but finding neither Cannou 
or other Boat, we was Obliged to ride 3 miles 
down the River, where we got a small flat that 
conveyed us & our Horses over this River, from 
whence we Travelled 6 miles to M' Urnes, a 
Dutch man, where we Dined & fed our Horses, 
but as we had 17 miles further to go before we 
reached Woodstock, we only stayed half an Hour, 
& then mounted our Horses & Journey’d on to 
Woodstock, where we arrived between 5 & 6 
°Clock in the Even*, after a fatiguing Journey 
for us and our poor Horses (in consequence of the 
Deep Snow thaw & the badness of the Roads) of 
84 Miles. We put [wp] at Major Hiescalls at the 
Sign of the Green Tree, Brother to Hiescall at 





Staunton. Here we staid all Night and next 
Day, on Accot of a great fall of Rain, Sleet, and 
afterwards Snow, this, however, we did not re- 
gret, as if possible this man keeps a_ better 
House than his Brother, besides our Horses 
wanted rest. Woodstock Contains near 100 
Houses, in one long wide Street, is the County 
Town of Shannandoah, Here is a large Court 
House for the Seat of Justice, and a Jail for 
Prisoners, but of small Dimensions & seemingly 
very Insecure. 

Monpay, 18th January. We took leave 
of Major Heiscall early in the Morn and rode 
12 miles to Strausburg, a small Town on the 
Public Road, where we Breakfasted at a Tavern 
kept by Hoffman, a Dutch man, & then pro- 
ceeded 10 Miles further to New Town where 
we fed our Horses, at M°Ginness’s Tavern. This 
is a small nieat Town in Fredrick County, sur- 
rounded by fine Even Land. Indeed, after 
crossing Cedar Creek weh 12 Miles from Wood- 
stock, the Country resumed a very fertile aspect 
and continued so all the Way to Winchester (a 
distance of 15 Miles) where we arrived at 5 
°Clock in the Event & took up our residence at 
the sign of the red Lion, kept by Capt" Lauck, 
the next Morné my fellow Traveller, Mt Fuller- 
ton, took leave & went Home to his own Resi- 
dence, near Green castle & I staid at Winches- 
ter the whole Day. this gave me an Opportunity 
of seeing the Town and of Dining with M' 
Bellmaine, a Clergeyman Originaly from Scot- 
land and an intimate Freind of Mt Toulmin’s, 
Winchester is large Flourishing Inland Town 
Cont about 1500 Inhabitants, from the best In- 
formation I could procure, and being the County 
Town of Fredrick, the Public Build®* Consists 
of a large Stone built Court House, Jail, and 6 
Churches or Meeting Houses for Presbyterians 
& Baptists. Provisions are moderate here. 
Butchers Meat of all Discriptions being sold at 
8* & 3} Virginia Currency, that is 2 & 23 
Sterling. 

TuEspAY, 19th of JANuary. I left Winches- 
ter early this Morning, but a heavy fall of Snow 
commencing immediately after my departure, I 
Stoped 6 Miles on the Road and Breakfasted at 
M' Carters, after which I rode 6 Miles further 
to Battle Town, a small Village, where I Dined 
& proposed Staying all Night, but the Snow 
abating I got 6 miles further, crossed thé Shan- 
nando in a flat and took my Lodgings at the 
Ferry House kept by Mr Stribland, a very gen- 
teel young Man, who informed me His Brother 
wished to dispose of his Plantation on the oppo- 
site side of the River, consisting of 1200 Acres, 
This Estate laying on the Road Arrested my 
Attention before I knew it was for Sale, there 
being a fine Orchard close to the Road and a 
great deal of good level clear’d Land, probably 
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between 8 & 400 Acres, with a tolerable good 
Dwelling House, framed. The ground being 
deeply cover’d with Snow, prevented me from 
returning to View the Estate, but left a memo- 
randum with M* Stribland at the Ferry House 
to speak to his Brother and let me know the 
Purchase Price & other Particulars. on further 
Enquiry I find this to be a Valuable Plantation. 
WEDNESDAY, 20th JaANuARY. Started from 
Stribland’s at 8 °Clock in the morn’, Crossed 
the Blue Ridge as it is called, wch commences 
2 miles from the Ferry, when I enter’d into Old 
Virginia, but the Roads being bad & not hard 
enough to bear my Horse, I only road 22 miles 
this Day to Leesburg, the County Town of Lou- 
don County, containing about 100 Houses in 
one Street, & put up at the Federal Tavern, kept 
by the Children of the Widow Roper, who I 
find Died on Monday last. This poor Woman 
has left 4 Children, the Oldest being a Boy of 18 
and the next a Girl of 16 years old. They ap- 
pear very Steady and Attentive, but took Young 
I fear to conduct a Tavern properly. 
Tuurspay, 21st JANuaRy. Having froze 
hard during the night, I set off early next Mon- 
ing and rode along a rough Road 22 miles, to 
Breakfast at Cap" Whiley’s Tavern, wch is the 
only decent House a Travellar will find all the 


Way from Leesburgh, to George Town, a distance 
of near 40 miles, when I arrived at 5 °Clock in 
the Even‘, and put up at the Green Tree Tavern, 


M' Symes’s. After getting 5 or 6 miles from 
Leesburgh, the Country appears poor in Timber 
& Soil, all the way to the Potomack. George 
Town stands on the Banks of this River, on the 
Maryland side, & is said to contain near 500 
Houses, some of weh are very large, handsome 
Brick Edifices, This Town is Built upon hilly 
broken Ground, and Commands an extensive 
Prospect down the Potomac and over all the 
Ground where the Federal City is laid out & 
Buildings. 

Fripay, 22d January. After paying Mt Syms 
an extravagant [charge] of 9 Sh* St* for my Sup- 
per, and the Horses Hay & Oats, I set of to the 
Federal City,& the Presidents House was the first 
Object that Attracted my Notice. The Work- 
men have neatly compleated the second Story. I 
was informed the Dimensions of this Elegant 
Building is 175 feet by 155. It is a plain Struc- 
ture of Freestone, with out any other Ornaments 
than the Pediments &* above the Windows, & 
the Window Cases curiously carved. The Prin- 
cipal Front has a Semicircular projection in the 
center of one third of its Dimensions where the 
grand enterance is to be, there is a Square of 
ten Acres of Ground round the House for Gar- 
den, Walks, &**. from the Presidents House to 
the Emince where the Capitol is Building, is 
about a mile, and as the Street leading from 
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one to the other is 160 feet wide, they will ap- 
pear to each grand Objects. There is so little 
done to the Capitol as yet, that to a person 
who has not seen the Plan, he can form a very 
imperfect what this Building will. It covers 
about one Acre of Ground. in one Wing is large 
Oval Room for the Senate, and in the other 
another for the lower House, exclusive of wch 
therc is a large Circular Room for hold confer- 
ences in, there is to be also a variety of other 
Rooms for every Official Department under the 
Federal Goverment. There is 4 Acres of 
Ground allotted to the Capitol for a Pleasure 
Garden, and with the Capitol upon an emmi- 
nence, will Command a View over the whole 
City and of the Potomaek River. The grand 
Hotel weh stands on the Street half way be- 
tween the Capitol & Presidents House, is a 
large Handsome Brick Building, except the 
space that three Windows Occupies in the Cen- 
ter, weh is of Freestone. There is not above 50 
private Houses in this City in any great for- 
wardness, but I understand vast progress will be 
made next year. 

SaTurDAY, 23d January. Left the ffederal 
City this morning and proceeded 80 miles to 
Mr Surriers Tavern, where I slept all night 
and got into Baltimore the next Day to Break- 
fast, where I staid the remainder of the Day. 
It is a miserable poor Country all the way from 
the Federal City to Baltimore. I was surprized 
to see the Alterations in Baltimore since I saw 
it in the Year 1792, for it appears to be one 
third larger. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 26th. Departed from 
Baltimore at 8, and rode 36 miles this Day, to 
Haver de grace where Islept all the Night. This 
is a, little Town on the River Susquannah, on the 
Maryland side, cont about 50 Houses; and the 
Inhabitants of the Town have Petitioned Con- 
gress this Session to make in a Port of Entry. I 


| found good Accommodations at Cap" Barney’s 


Tavren,and M"™ Barneyfis without exception the 
finest Woman I have seen since my departure 
from Philadelphia. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27th. Looking out 
of the Chamber Window, I beheld the ground 
cover’d with Snow, but as the Stage Passengers 
were about to cross the Susquannah, After 
Breakfasting with them, I went over the River 
with my Horse in the same Boat with them, 
but we was half an hour in performing the task, 
the Boat being Obstructed by the Ice. find- 
ing a good Tavern on the Opposite side & no 
signs of the Snow’s abating, I staid there all 
this Day, and was joined in the Even* by Mess'* 
Taylor & Kenrick, two English Gentleman, who 
set off next Day to Baltimore. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 28th. Took leave of 
the above two Gentle" early in the morn’, and 
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rode 16 miles to Breakfast at Elktown, a smart 
Village situated on the Head of Elk River, from 
whence I proceeded on 20 miles further to Wil- 
mington, a large Handsome Town, Situated on 
the Banks of the Deleware, in the Deleware State, 
about 30 miles below Philadelphia,and put up an 
excellent Tavern, kept by Patrick Oflin, an Ir- 
ishman. The Roads on Accot of the Snow was 
intolerably bad being the greatest part of the 
way though a low flat poor Country. 

Frmay, January 29th. Left Wilmington 
about eight in the mornt, Breakfasted at Ches- 
ter Dined at Derby and reached Philadel- 
phia at 6 °Clock in the Evening where I togke 
up my Abode at M". Dunwoodies at the Sign of 
the spread Eagle in Market Street. 

Remained at Philadelphia untill Saturday the 
6th of Feby when I left that City after Breakfast 
and rode 20 Miles to Bristol where I dined, 
then continued my course towards Trenton 
where I slept at the City Tavern kept by Mr. 
Broadhurst. 

Sunpay, Fresy 7th. In the Morning I 


mounted my Horse and rode to Princeton and 
Breakfasted at Mr. Cranes at the White Hall. 
In a Conversation with the Landlord on the sub- 
ject of Farms he acquainted me with one to be 
Sold 9 Miles from Princeton I was induced (by 
his offered civility to Accompany me to go and 
View it. It belongsto Mr. Tracter a Dutchman 
who askes 2750 £ Pen. Currency for it but al- 
tho the Dwelling House Barns &c*. Out houses 
are unexceptionable and in excellent repair, the 
Land is of an Inferior quality. I determind at 
once not to meddle with it. There is 441 Acres 
100 of wch is Wood Land. ihe Country 
from Princeton to this Farm is very bare of 
Wood there not being suff to repair the Fences 
& supply Fuel for the Inhabitants. After Eat- 
ing our Dinners and chatting a little with Mr. 
Tracter we returnd to Princeton where I slept. 
Monpay, Fresy 8th. Ileft Prince Town ear- 
ly in the Morning breakfasted at Brunswick at | 
Mr. Drakes, & then proceeded on to Elizabeth 
Town where I arrived at 4 °Clock in the Af- 
ternoon to the mutual Joy of my Family and 
self after an absence of 18 Weeks and six Days, 
In wch time I rode upwards of 1600 miles, on 
one Horse and Tray‘ about 600 miles by Water, 
and what is very remarkable my Horse was 
neither Sick, Sore or Lame, when I came Home, 
nor never once flinched or out during the whole | 
Journey. 
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IV.—MEMENTOS OF WESTERN SETTLE- 
MENT. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 
AND SETTLEMENT OF WESTERN NEW 
YORK, IN THE PERSONAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF THOMAS MORRIS, ESQ. 


CoMMUNICATED BY HENRY O’RIELLY. 


(To Henny B. Dawson, Esq. 
Editor of Tux Hisrorroan Macazine, 


Deaz Sie: In compliance with your request, I will take 
great pleasure in occasionally furnishing you with some 
matters concerning the progress of Improvement west- 
ward—at least as far as the subject is reached by the Collec- 
tions of Papers given by me to The New York Historical 
Society, and in those = in my possession. 

The field of research to which those Collections chiefly al- 
lude, is beginning at last to awaken public attention some- 
what commensurate with its a as a starting-poin 
if nothing more, in a History of Progress such as the worl 
has never before witnessed; and I rejoice that you have 
concurred with mein believing that your Magazine may 
hereafter be advantageously devoted, more than heretofore, 
to supplying the growing demand for information concern- 
ing the early movements in the march of Empire, Westward. 

at portion of the Collections which relates to the ac- 
quisition of Right to the Land—whether by conquest, by 
settlement of conflicting claims between States, by the ex- 
tinction of Indian titles, or by the wholesale transactions of 
speculators, who temporarily owned and controlled vast por- 
tions of the acquired territory, especially in the State uf New 
York—is included in about twenty volumes of manuscripts, 
the character of which may be measurably understood from 
a persual of the title-page—the copying of which title-page 
into your Magazine may be useful to some inquirers, espe- 
cially as the Collections, of which this is one branch, like a 
great amount of other matters added by other persons 
within the last nine or ten years, are not mentioned in the 


| Catalogues of the somes no Catalogue having been pub- 


lished during that peri 

With your leave, that general title-page of the first 
branch of the Collections, which I have termed ‘“‘ Memen- 
“tos of Western Settlement,” will be copied here, for the 
purpose of avoiding repetition, inasmuch as, otherwise, it 
— = os to recapitulate most of the points men- 
tione: ti— 


(Copy of title-page.) 
“ MEMENTOS OF WESTERN SETTLEMENT. 


“ Documents and Memoranda concerning the 

“Necotiations between the White and Red Races, 
“ which resulted in 

“The extinction of the Indian Title, and the conse- 
* quent 

“ Downfall of the Iroquois Tribes, or * Six Nations,’ 
“ preliminary to the 

“Settlement of Central and Western New York and 
“other Westerly Regions: 

“Including matters connected with the belligerent 
“ course of those ‘ Nations,’ during and subsequent 
“to the American Revolutionary War, 

* And illustrating the organization and management 
“of their Confederacy— 

* As elicited in the negotiations of the Federal and 
* certain State Governments, and of the Grantees 
“ under those State Guvernmeuts, with the afore- 
* said Indians, 

“ From the conclusion of the Revolutionary War down 
* to the last ‘ Treaty’ with the Seneca Nation :— 

* Embracing particulars of Sullivan's Campaign dur- 
“ing the Revolutionary Warin Western New York, 

“ And of the arrangements by which the Territories 
“of the Oneidas, Cayugas and Onondagas were 
“ acquired, set apart as a ‘ Military Tract,’ and 
“allotted among the Revolutionary Soldiers of 
“the State of New York, whose names and allot- 
“ ments are specified in these Documents. 


| “ Likewise, the arrangements by which were settled 
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“the conflicting claims for Sovereignty between | ofthe Constitution, for securing ‘‘a more perfect 

«“ the States of Massachusetts and New York, con- | “ Union,” emboldened our people to move for settle- 

“ cerning the regions now known as Central and | mentin “the West,” but failed to convince our old Brit- 

“ Western New York, ish adversaries that their hopes of renewed dominion 

‘And the negotiations by which the Pre-emption | were wholy frustrated. The Colonists who set out, in 

“ Rights, purchased from Massachusetts by Phelps | 1788, for western New York and for the Ohio, quickly 

“and Gorham and Robert Morris, and the Rights | realized that “ Peace was not vet,” the Treaty of 1783 

“of the Holland Land Company, were established | to the contrary notwithstanding. The British held 

“ and cancelled in the course of the forts at Oswego, Niagara, and Detroit, with oth- 

“*THE SETTLEMENT OF THE LANDS OF CENTRAL AND | ers at the Maumee and elsewhere, within our territory. 

“ WESTERN NEW YORK— The Indians, supplied with rum, powder, provisions, 

+ Subjects briefly alluded to in the volume about Set. | and tire-arms, repaid their red-coated allies by inflict- 
“tement in the West, or Sketches of Rochester and 


ing barbarities that kept our frontiers in constant a- 
“ Western New York, published by Henry O’Rielly | larm. The armies seut under Harmar andS8t.Clair, to 
“ in 1838; 


: ; repress these hostilities, were successively defeated, 
* Also, in the book about Sullivan’s Campaign, or the | with appalling results. The appointment of General 


** Revolutionary Warfarein Western New York, pre- | Wayne, with plenary powers for organizing another 
“ pared by him in 1840— expedition, at last happily realized the wishes of Pres- 
“ And in his correspondence with the Hon. Daniel 8. | ident Wasbington, in 1794, by subduing, at least tem- 
“« Dickenson, concerning the movement (while Mr. | porarily, the red-faced occupants; but was yet power- 
“ Dickenson was in the United States Senate, in | less in causing the evacuation of our territory by 
** 1845-6,) which resulted in the authorization of a | their red-coated allies; and 1t was not till 1796, as in- 
“ History of the Relations between the White and | telligent readers are aware, that, pursuant to Jay’s 
“ Red Races, etc.: Treaty of the previous year, the British relinquished 
‘And more fully mentioned in the Histories of the | the forts they had so long retained—since 1783—-in de- 
“¢ Phelps and Gorham Tract’ and of the* Holland | fiance of the people of the United States. 
“¢ Purchase,’ by Orsamus Turner, for which H. 


It is to the events of the dark and critical period 
« O'R. contributed materials—and also in the Me- | following 1787,(when Phelps and Gorham commenced 


“mor concerning the vast tracts purchased and | the settlement of Western New York, on the large tract 
+» sold by Robert Morris, ‘ the Financier of the Re- | between Seneca Lake and Genesee River, wherein, in 
“*volution,’ (a narrative of events intermediate | 1791, theis interests were bought by Robert Morris, as 
“of the‘ Phelps and Gorham purchase’ and the | he,about the same time,also bought, direct from Mas- 
“«* Holland Purchase,’ illustrated by original dov- | sachusetts, the still larger tract between the Genesee 
“uments and correspondence,) read and submit- | and the Niagara frontier,)that the Narrative of Thomas 
* ted to the New York Historical Society by Henry | Morris briefly alludes. ‘he “ purchase,” from Massa- 
“ O’Rielly, in 1852—all which, and other relevant | chusetts, of the lands between the Genesee and Niag- 
“ matters, are included among these volumes of | ara, however, was merely pre-emptive, giving Mor- 
«“* WESTERN MEMENTOS.” ris a 2 enn —_ to ——— — the — 
ans, a8 Phelps and Gorham, original purchasers fro 
Thus much, by way of Introduction, that inquirers may | Massachusetts, had previously—in 1787—bought the 
know where to turn for particulars on any of “t — Indian right between Seneca Lake and the Genesee: 
that may be embraced in these —— for ee a ae ne. | and, as an indication of the way in which the British- 
As it is well to let the actors in the great pee whi . io Indian hostilities operated to delay the settlement of 
speak for themselves about the events with which they | the country, a letter of Robert Morris to President 
were most directly concerned, I herewith furnish for your | washington may be read with interest—a letter, b 
the Personal Experience of Thomas : ’ 
ages, a Narrative = f Robert Morris, ‘the Financier of | ‘2e bye, which reflects honor upon the writer, as well 
Morris, son‘and oT That Na eu Orr, d at my re. | #8lizht upon the condition of affairs in the early days of 
the Revolution. I at oe 4 the ine totes an y eq | Our national existence. It is here published, for the 
quest, in _- commen ated the oo ng ional first time, having been copied from the orginal draft, 
edition of a book, fa few 7 pe Oat al acmertae iv the handwriting of Mr. Morris, which is deposited 
about Rochester and Western New York. . with other papers in the collections given by me to the 
matter then, I read it before a meeting of the New York Historical Society, as before stated 
Historical Society, in 1852, at the request of that body, and = . 
furnished a copy for its archives. I send you the original, “‘ Portapetpara, August 25th, 1796, 
in the hand-writing of the venerable author, including his | «Srp; In the year 1791, I purchased of the State of Mas- 
letter to me, which may properly be used as a preface, | « sachusetts, a tract of Country lying within the boundaries 
explanatory of the circumstances which induced and influ- | « of the State of New York, which had been ceded by the 
enced him in making this statement of his personal recollec- | «+ jatter to the former State, under the sanction and with 
tions of and agency in some of the mostimportant transac- | «the concurrence of the Congress of the United States,* 
tions in the history of the State and Nation. “ This tract of land is bounded to the East by the Genesee- 
The connection of Robert Morris with the lands first | « piver,t to the North by Lake Ontario,to the West artly b 
settled after the Revolution, involves many of the | « Lake Erie and partly by the boundary line of the ennsyl- 
most interesting recollections connected with our ear- | “ vania trian aS onli ts the South by the North boundary 
ly national history. The origin of that connection is | «ine of the State of Pennsylvania. A printed brief of Title 
briefly stated in the Narrative elicited from his son | «] take the liberty to transmit herewith. To perfect this 
Thomas. Before reading this Narrative, it is well to | « Tithe, it is necessary to purchase of the Seneca Nation of 
consider the peculiar and critical condition of the | «Indians their Native right ; which I should have done 
country under the new Government emerging into | « goon after the purchase was made of the State of Mass- 
existence at the date of the events mentioned by him. | « achusetts, but that J felt myself restrained from doing 
The formal close of the Revolutionary War, by the | « go, by motives of public consideration. The War between 
Treaty of 1783, was a mere Truce rather than a Peace, | ««the Western Indian Nations and the United States did 
as indicated by the course ¥ i Government, | 
in retaining possession of the forts in our western 
country and 2 encouraging Indian hostilities agamst | “An account of the controversy between Massachusetts 
our frontier settlements, in the evident expectation of | and New York, about the lands of the Six ee is given: 
renewed hostilities with and triumph over therevolted | in 0 Ty 's Sketches of Rochester and Western New York. 
“Colonies.” The ricketty old Confederacy rendered t+ The Seneca title, between Seneca Lake and Genesee 
the experiment of colt peverumens so upsstiefnctory, aan bet Some prereeuey extinguished by Phelps and Gor- 
even to the American People, as evinced by the form- am, : 
ation of the present Union under the Constitution of | +See article on the gn ggg pe (or Triangle) 
1787, that it is not wonderful the British and other | of Pennsylvania, in same work. For an abstract of the 
Governments anticipated disruption and anarchy, | titles of Phelps and Gorham, Robert — Sir William 
through which the royal yoke might be restored with | Pulteney, the wry) ny Ly wey de ot - proprietors 
even more than its original strength. The adoption | of lands in Western New York, see same wor! 
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“ not extend to the Six Nati of which the Seneca Nation 
«is one; and asI apprehended that, if this Nation should 
“ gell its right di the existence of that War, they might 
“the more readily induced to join the enemies of our 
«“ Country, J was determined not to make the purchase 
« whilst that War lasted. 

“ When peace was made with the Indian Nations, I 
«‘ turned my thoughts towards the purchase, which 1s 
“to me an object very interesting; but upon it being 
“represented that a little longer patience, until the 
“western posts should be delivered — by the British 
“Government,might still be public utility,I concluded 
“to wait for that event also,which is now happily ac- 
«complished,and there seems no obstacle remaining to 
“ restrain me from making the purchase, especially as 
“T have reason to believe the Indians are desirous to 
** make the sale. 

“The delays which have already taken place and that 
“ arose ooualy from the considerations above men- 
«tioned, have been extremely detrimental to my private 
“ affairs; but, still being desirous to comply with for- 
“malities prescribed by certain Laws of the United 
“States,although those Laws probably do not reach my 
“case, 1 now make application to the President of the 
«“ United States, and request that he will nominate and 
“appoint a Commisioner to be present and preside 
“ at a Treaty, which he will be pleased to authorize to 
“be held with the Seneca Nation, for the purpose of 
« enabling me to make a purchase, in conformity with 
“the formalities required by Law, of the Tract of Coun- 
“try for which I have already paid avery large sum of 
“money. My nmght to the pre-emption is unequivocal, 
« and the Land is become so necessary to the growing 
“ Population aud surrounding Settlements, that it is 
“ with difficulty that the whitePeoplecan be restrained 
“ from squattering or settling down upon these Lands, 
“ which if they should do,it may probably bring on con- 
«“tentions with the Six Nations. This will be prevented 
“by a timely, fair, and honorable purchase. 

“This proposed Treaty ought to be held nmmediate- 
‘*ly before the Hunting Season, or another year will 
“be lost, as the Indians cannot be collected during 
“that Season. The loss of another year, under the 
*« payments thus made for these Lands, would be ruiu- 
“ous to my affairs; and as I have paid so great defer- 
“ence to public considerations whilst they did exist, 
“T expect and hope that my request will be reasdily 
“ granted, now, When there can be no cause for delay, 
“especially if the Indians are willing to sell, which 
« will be tested by the offer to buy. 

“With the most perfect esteem and respect, 
“Tam. sir, your most obed’t 
“and most h’ble Serv’t. 
= “R. M. 
“ GEO. WASHINGTON, Esq. 
President of the United States.” 


But to return to Thomas Morris. The vast estate 
possessed by his father induced him to settle, in 1791, 
as Agent for his father, at Canandaigua, the most 

rominent early village in Western New York. The 
‘act that his father quickly sold all that immense es- 
tate, through his agent in Europe, chiefly to the par- 
ties known ever afterwards as the “Holland Land 
“Company,” did not acquit Thomas from service in 
connection with the lands; for it wasa part of the 
bargain with the Dutch and other purchasers, that 
his father should extfnguish the Indian claims upon 
the lands; and it isin this connection that the labors 
of the son became identified with the history of the 
country, in one of the most important peeveratere of 
the early movements for extending civilization west- 
ward. 

Thomas Morris deserves mention for his own per- 
sonal worth, as wellas for his connection with these 
public transactions. He was a well-esteemed lawyer, 
and was honored by election as the first Representa- 
tive in Congress, from all the region West of Seneca- 
lake—his District being then on the outermost fron- 
tier of civilizatiou. As apart owncr with his father 
in the “ Allen tract,” which has a curious history that 
may be hereafter mentioned, his name is perpetuated 
in “ Mount Morris,” one of the finest towns of the 
Genesee Valley. Like most other enterprizing men 
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of that time, he traded largely in lands; and, sharing 
in his father’s reverses, he left Ontario-county for the 
city of New York, in 1804, practising law part of the 
time and, afterwards, occupying a position in the 
Custoi-house, where he continued till his death, in 
1848, about four years after he wrote the following 
Narrative of his personal recollections. 

With these brief notes, the reader may be better 
able to understand the degree of authority justly be- 
longing to the statements of the venerable narrator, 
and the importance of the events embraced within 
his Recollections. 


(LETTER FROM THOMAS MORRIS, EXPLANATORY OF HIS MOTIVES 
FOR GIVING HIS REOOLLEOTIONS IN THIS SHAPE. ] 


“ New York, October 17, 1844, 
"aie koe tee logize to you f 

** Dear Srp—I have to apo ze to you for having so lon 
“ delayed attending to the request made by you about rom 
“years ago. 

“That request was, that Ishould furnish you with such in- 
“formation as I might possess, and enable you to have access 
“to such documents or papers under my control, as would 
“throw light on the early settlement of the western part of 
“this State. 

“ For at least twelve months after this eppllestion was made, 
“every moment of time that could be spared from my 
“ Custom-house duties, was occupied with 
“of at importance to me ; and 
**had ceased, your application had entirely escaped my re- 
* collection. 

‘Having been lately at Cente, on a visit to my 
‘* friend, Mr. Greig, he seemed to think that, even at this late 
‘period, my reminiscences might be acceptable to you. I 
“promised him that, on my return home, would examine 
“among the mass of papers, relating to a variety of subjects, 
“in my possession ; and, ifI found any among them which 
“y oa would be of use to you, that I would furnish you 
‘‘with them. I also promised to task my recollection, and 


rivate concerns, 
after those occupations 


“to add to those papers such explanations and observations 
. as might better enable you to understand those docu- 
‘* ments. 
** You may pene think it rather egotistical in me to have 
0 


* put this information in the form of a personal narrative, 
‘‘and to have connected with it my first entrance into the: 
‘**Genesee Country’ and some of my adventures there, 

“Tam aware of the apparent Sereesioty of this course; 
“but, upon reflection,I found it difficult to adopt any other. 
“Tf, therefore, you should think it worth your while to em- 
‘*body in your history of Western New York, any informa-: 
‘tion derived from the narrative,you can give the fact,when 
‘corroborated by the documents which accompany it, and 
“the substance of my statements when they depend solely 
“on my recollections. Iam myself confident of The accura- 
‘cy of those recollections ;but, as more than half a centu 
“ has passed away since the occurrence of events to which 
‘some of them relate, and all of them refer to events ap- 
sé poceting to that period,it is not improbable that, in some 
‘instances,I may have been mistaken. I would advise you, 
‘therefore, to test such of them as are unsupported by doc- 
“umentary proof, by resorting to sources where you may be 
“able to obtain other information. 

** You will find, in my Narrative, much that will probably 
“ be both uninteresting and useless to you; but I thought it 
‘*best to give you the whole-of my recollections, that you 
“ might cull out of them such, if any, as you may deem ser- 
“ viceable to you. 

‘*T will only add, that if you should desire any explana- 
‘tion of any particulars to which my Narrative relateaT will 
« readily furnish it. 

‘*Tf you should have-occasion to apply to me by letter, be 
es — to direct to me at the Custom-house, New York. 
“Tf the application be personal, I shall be glad to see aes 
“ any time when you may be-in this city, at my house, No. 21 
*¢ Kast 16th Street, either before ten o'clock in the morning 
“or after five in the afternoon. 

“Tam, Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t 
“Tuomas Mornis.” 


[MR. MORRIS’S NARRATIVE. |] 


The Country called the Genesee Country, was 
originally claimed both by the States of New 
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York and Massachusetts. Commissioners having 
been appointed, in 1786, by both these States, to 
settle their claims, as well to the jurisdiction as to 
the right of soil, on the sixteenth of December, 
in that year, the latter was ceded to Massachu- 
setts and the former to New York. 

In 1787 or ’88, Messrs. Gorham and Phelps pur- 
chased from the State of Massachusetts, the pre- 
emptive right to the territory that had been thus 
ceded to her.—(See paper, marked ScHEDULE, 
No. 4.)* 

I am possessed of no evidence showing the 
amount of consideration-money paid, or contract- 
ed to be paid, for this territory ; but my recollec- 
tion is, that it was seventy thousand pounds. 

Subsequent to this purchase, Messrs. Gorham 
and Phelps prevailed on the Legislature. of Mas- 
sachusetts to take back the four millions of acres, 
West of the Genesee-river, and to reduce the 
amount of their purchase-money to thirty-one 
thousand pounds. (See Account, marked Gor- 
HAM AND PHELPS’s ACCOUNT SALES OF GENESEE 
Lanps. )t 

On the eighth of July, 1788, Messrs. Gorham 
and Phelps extinguished the native right to these 
lands. (See ScHEDULE, No. 4.) The amount paid 
to the Indians, including presents, for the lands 
thus sold by them, appears, from the accompany- 
ing Account Current, to have been a principal 
of four thousand, three hundred, and nine pounds 
and an annuity of five hundred dollars.t 

On the eighteenth of November, 1790, my 
father, the late Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, 
bought of Messrs. Gorham and Phelps, twelve 
hundred thousand acres of the lands to which 
the native title had been extinguished. I have 
no Document showing the amount paid for this 
purchase ; but my recollection is, that it was 
seventy thousand pounds. 

In the year 1791, my father sold, through his 
Agent, William Temple Franklin, a grandson of 
Doctor Franklin, to Sir William Pulteney and 
Governor Hornby, the lands he had bought from 


* “ Schedule No. 4," referred to in the text, is a mana- 
of the Deed to Phelps & Gorham, by “ the Sa- 
hiefs, and Warriors of the Five Nations of In- 
“ dians,” of the lands between the Seneca Lake and the 
Genesee-river, (American State Papers—Indian Affairs, i, 
210,) and makes no allusion to the purohase from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, referred to in the text. 

The details of the Phelps & Gorham Purchase may be 
found in O’Rielly’s Sketches of Rochester, 141-144; Tur- 
= ioe History of the Holland Purchase, 825-827 ; 
e \ 

t “ Gorham & Phelps’ Account Sales of Genesee Lands,” 
in maneeetiet, is in the O’Rielly Collection of Mauuscripts 
in the New York Historical Society, but it does not contain 
an g on the subject referred to in the text. 

articulars concerning the relinquishment of a portion of 
the Phelps & Gorham Purchase may be found in O’Rielly’s 
Sketches of Rochester, 142, 148. H. B, D. 

+Vide Gorham & Phelps Account Sales of Genesee 
Lands, entitled, Purchase & Hapenses of Genesee Lands 
in account with Sates, in the O’Rielly Collection, New York 
Historical Society. H. B. D. 
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Messrs. Gorham and Phelps. (See INstRUCTIONS TO 

A. Hoops.)* I have no Document showing the a- 
mount of consideration-money paid by these gen- 
tlemen; but my recollection is, that it was seven- 
ty thousand pounds, sterling. The property pur- 
chased was conveyed to Captain Charles William- 
son, who was appointed by the purchasers, their 
Agent and Attorney to manage the same. 

You will perceive, from my father’s letters and 
his Instructions to Colonel Samuel Ogden,+ that, 
when he sent that gentleman to Boston, as his A- 
gent, in January, 1791, to purchase from the 
Government of Massachusetts, the four millions 
of acres which they had received back from 
Messrs. Gorham and Phelps, he contemplated 
that those gentlemen would be concerned with 
him to the extent of one half, and that they 
had the option of becoming so; but they hay- 
ing declined being concerned, on the terms 
asked by the State, my father became the sole 
purchaser. Whether the title derived from the 
State was, in the first instance, vested in Mr. Og- 
den and by him transferred to my father, or 
whether the conveyance was direct from the State 
to my father, I do not know. The Records in 
the Secretary of State’s office, where all these Deeds 
are recorded, will show how this is. The number 
of acres contained in this purchase was computed 
to be four millions of acres ; and, though I have 
no papers showing the amount paid for them, my 
recollection is, that it was one hundred thousand 
pounds, Massachusetts money. 

Some of the speeches and papers accompany- 
ing this statement show that, in the year 1790, 
a Treaty was held by Colonel Pickering with the 
Six Nations, at Tioga. 

It appears, from a speech of Cornplanter’s to 
General Washington and the President’s answer 
to it, that in the month of December of the same 
year, a conference had been had between some of 
the Seneca Chiefs in Philadelphia and General 
Washington. At this conference, as you will ob- 
serve from Cornplanter’s speech, he complained 
of having been imposed upon by Mr. Oliver 
Phelps, whom he charged with not having paid 
to the Senecas the full amount that he had agreed to 
give for the lands purchased from them.§ From 





* Vide Surriement [, 

For particulars concerning “‘ The Pulteney Estate,” refer- 
ence is made to O'Rielly’s Sketches of Rochester, 150-155; 
Turner’s Pioneer History, 827, 829-881, etc. H. B. D. 


t Vice SurrLemEnt 
+ The papers referred to are, probably, extracts, in manu- 
pt, the proceed of Col. Timothy Picke t 
“the Council-fire held at Nov. 2ist, 1790,” inclu: 
a“ h of Red Jacket.” 

Colonel Stone, in his Life and Times of Red Jacket, e 
3544 courses concerning this conference; from which 
and from all other contemporary evidence, it will be seen 
that it was nothing else thana “talk;” and that a Treaty 
was not made nor discussed there. H. B. D. 

§ Vide speech of Cornplanter, Half-town, and Great-tree, 
and General Washington’s reply, in American State Pa- 
pers—Indian affairs, i, 140-148, H, B. D. 
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this charge, you will also perceive that Mr. Deane, 
who was the Interpreter at the Treaty when that 
purchase was made, in his Deposition, entirely ex- 
onerates Mr. Phelps.* In the same Speech, Mr. 
John Livingston is charged with having practised 
a deception on them, in procuring a ‘‘ Lease” of 
their country. 

In giving an account of this latter transaction, 
I must observe that I am not possessed of any 
Document whatever in relation to it ; and that the 
Lease in question and the proceedings of the Leg- | 
islature annulling it, and the energetic manner in 
which Governor George Clinton dispossessed those | 
who had settled on a part of the ‘‘ Military Tract,” 
under Titles derived from Mr. Livingston, had all | 
taken place a short time before I became an inhab- | 
itant of this State. My statement, therefore, is | 
derived from the representations that were current | 
and undisputed, shortly after these events took 

lace, and from what I have frequently heard the | 
Judge Benson, then a distinguished member 
of our State Legislature, and who took an active 
part in annulling Mr. Livingston's ‘‘ Lease,” say 
on this subject. 

Prior to the adoption of the present Constitution 
of the United States, the Constitution of this 
State forbade a purchase from Indians, of Lands 
within the jurisdiction of this State, without the 
sanction of the Legislature. 

Mr. John Livingston, of Oak Hill, Columbia- 
county, in order to evade this provision in the 
Constitution, procured from the Six Nations a 
‘* Lease” for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
and for a consideration of twenty thousand, and 


an annual payment of two thouand, dollars, of | 


all the country comprising the ‘‘ Military Tract,” 
and extending from the Pennsylvania Line to 


Lakes Ontario and Erie, and including even | & ted to take 


| “their possessions; after which their houses, thirteen in 


The Legislature having met shortly after the | 
obtaining of this enormous Grant, they passed | 


Presquisle, in Ohio.+ 


a Law annulling it, declaring it to be an evasion 
of the Constitution, and that sucha ‘‘ Lease” 
was in fact a ‘* purchase.” { 

As many persons had taken possession and set- 
tled under Livingston’s Title, on parts of this 
land, situated in the present Counties of Cayuga 
and Onondaga, and had evinced a disposition to 
hold the same by force and in defiance of the 
Laws of the State, Governor George Clinton or- 
dered William Colbraith, then Sheriff of the 
County of Herkimer, in which those lands were 


* Vide Supritement III. 

t These Leases—for there were two—may be found in 
the Journal of the Assembly of New York, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1788—Original Ed) nore 74-78. H. B. D. 

+ The proceedings in this case, which were in the form of 


a Joint Resolution,may be seen in the Journal of the Assem- 


bly, Saturday, February my om edition—pp. 73- | 


| premises. 





78, and in the Journal of the Senate, Saturday, February 16, 
and Monday, February 18, and Wednesday, February 20, 
1788.—Original Edition—pages, 34-37. H. B. D. 
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then situated, to dispossess those intruders and to 
burn their dwellings. To enable the Sheriff 
more effectually to execute these orders, the Gov- 
ernor ordered out a military force. These peo- 
ple were expelled from their possessions, their 
houses burnt, and one of their ringleaders, by the 
name of Seely, was brought to New York, in 
irons} for trial on a charge of High Treason.* 
This object having been effected, the State, 
some time thereafter, made a purchase from the 
Indians, of the country called the ‘ Military 
‘‘Tract,” and extending to the borders of the 
lands that had been ceded to Massuchusetts. 
This is what General Washington alluded to in 
his Speech, in 1790, when he said that, upon in- 
quiry from the Governor of New York, John Liv- 
ingston had no legal right to treat with the In- 
dians; and that his acts were null and void. 
Iam not certain, but my impression is, that 


*The following, from 7he New York Journal and Pat- 
riotic Register, No. 2607, Wednesday, November 2, 1791, 
describes some of the operations refered to: 


“ Aupany, October %. By order of the executive, the 
** high sheriff of Herkermer County, raised a poseee of about 
“ sixty armed men, from the vicinity of Whites town, who 
“ proceeded to the Cyangua reservation, where.they dis- 
** possessed all the intruders, and burnt their dwellings, 
“ the two ferry houses on the Cyaugua lake excepted.” 


The next number of the same paper, (Vo. 2608, S aturday 
November 5,) thus referred to the subject: 

“ Atpany, October 20. Complaints, we are told, were 
* some time since made to the commissioners of Indian af- 
* fairs of this state, by the Indians residing therein, that a 
**number of white people had, without their permission, 
“ obtruded on the lands, which by treaty had been reserved 
“ for the sole use of the said Indians; and that in conse- 
“ quence, orders were transmitted to Col. W. Colbreath, 
“high sheriff of the County of Horkemer, to take with 
“ him such a number of men as should be adequate to the 
os pu se, and go and dispossess and drive off the said ob- 
“‘truders; which orders we were yesterday informed had 
* had been fully carried into execution, by Col. Colbreath ; 
** chat the people made no resistance; but on being permit- 
off their moveable property quietly gave up 


“number, and other building, &c., were entirely des- 
* troyed.” 


The Governor communicated the facts, in his Annual 
Message, to the Legislature of the State, (Journal of the 
Senate, Januar 5, 1792) and both Houses, in their respect- 
ive Replies, faily sustained the Governor’s action in the 
(Journal of the Senate, Thursday, January 12, 
and Jou? rf, A the Assembly, Tuesday, January 10, 1792.) 

As Sheriff Colbreath was one of the Lessees of the lands 
referred to, under the Livingston Leases, it is hardly prob- 
able that the intruders thus removed had claimed title un- 
der the same Leases; besides, neither the Governor, in his 
Message, nor the newspapers of the day connect them 
with those Leases. We rather suspect, therefore, that Mr. 
Morris has mistaken the relations between the two parties 
referred to. 

Concernin 
The Daily Advertiser, No, 2094, 
vember 4, 1791, explains the matter: 


“In virtue of a bench-warrant, issued for that purpose, 
“ by his honor, Mr. Justice Hobart, John Richardson, who 
“had taken a lease of some of the [Indian pre-emption- 
* lands, situate in this state, contrary to an express article 
“in our constitution, was apprehended, and a few days 
** since brought to this city; and on examination before his 
*“ honor the Chief Justice, admitted to bail (himself in the 
“sum of £800. and two sufficient freeholders in £150, each) 
‘* to take his trial in the county of Tioga, whenever a cir- 
‘* cuit court shall be held there.” H. R. D. 


the arrest of “ oo following, from 
e 


w York, Friday, No- 
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Messrs. Gorham and Phelps, prior to their purchase 


from the Indians, either apprehending that Living- 
ston’s transactions with them might increase his | 


difficulties in obtaining the native title or oth- 
erwise interfere with his purchase, gave to Mr. 
Livingston and his associates, the Townships 
known as the Lessee Townships, being, I believe, 
four in number, thereby. quieting their claim. 
Foiled in their attempt, by the energy display- 
ed by the Legislature and the Governor, the next 
effort of Mr. Livingston and his associates was 
to form a New State out of the country, West 
of Seneca Lake and extending from the Pennsyl- 
vania Line to Lakes Ontario and Erie. 


to get rid of that part of the Constitution of 
New York which had annulled their ‘‘ Lease” 
to the lands West of the Genesee-river. Accord- 
ingly, a meeting had been called by these people, 
to assemble at the town of Geneva, on the tenth 
of November, 1793, to take the necessary steps to 
earry their scheme into effect.* To crush, in the 
bud, this disorganizing attempt, the Resolutions, 
a copy of which you will find in a letter of mine 


to my father, dated the tenth of November, 1798, | 
were passed. They produced the desired effect ; | 


and Livingston's scheme was abandoned.t+ 
In 1791, a Treaty was held by Colonel Picker- 


ing with the Six Nations, for the purpose, as the 
Indians term it, of ‘‘ brightening the chain of | 
‘* friendship ” and preventing their making com- 
mon cause with the hostile Tribes with whom the 


United States were then at War. The place fixed 
on for the holding this Treaty was, in the first in- 


stance, the Painted Post; but was it afterwards | 
changed to New Town, about sixteen miles East | 


of the Post. 


You will perceive, from my father’s letter to | 


Colonel Gordon, commanding a British Regi- 


ment then garrisoning Fort Niagara, and from | 


another letter to Colonel Pickering, that a young- 
er brother of mine and myself left Philadelphia, 
in the month of June, 1791, to attend this Trea- 
ty.t Our route was first to Wilkesbarre, and 
thence along the West branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, by what was then called ‘‘ Sullivan’s 
‘*path °—-being that which had been taken by that 
General and his Army, when invading the Indian 
country, during the Revolutionary War. 


*The project of erecting a new State, in Western New 
York, as the Vermontese had erected one in Eastern New 
York, originated in the same causes—the desire of plunder- 
ing the tate, in open violation of its laws, of the public 
lands which legally belonged to the People. 

The letter of Thomas Morris, dated “ Cananpagota, 
“ Nov. 10th. 1798,” addressed to his father, (O’ Rielly Man- 
uscripts —New York Historical Society) and the article 
on the proposed new State, in O' Rielly’s Sketches of Western 
New-York, describe the movement more fully than any 
other accounts which we have seen. H. B. D. 

t Vide Surriement, No. IV. 

+The letters referred to are among the O' Rielly Manu- 
scripts—New York Historical Society. H. B. D. 
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| onel's. 
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The Newtown Treaty lasted several weeks. I 
attended it the whole time; and lament that I 
have not more of the Indian Speeches made on 
| that occasion; and particularly those of Red 
| Jacket. * 

The principal speakers during that Treaty, were 
| Red Jacket and the Farmer's Brother. Red Jack- 
| et was, I suppose, at that time, about. thirty or 
| thirty-five years of age, of middle height, well- 
| formed, with an intelligent countenance and a 

fine eye; and was a fine-looking man. He was 
| the most graceful public speaker I have ever 
| known. His manner was, at the same time, both 
dignified and easy. He was fluent, and, at times, 
witty and sarcastic. He was quick and ready at 
reply. He pitted himself against Colonel Pick- 
ering, whom he sometimes foiled in argument. 
The Colonel would occasionally become irritated, 
and lose his temper. Then Red Jacket would be 
delighted, and show great dexterity in taking ad- 
vantage of any unguarded assertion of the Col- 
He felt a conscious pride in the convic- 


the Colonel. 

A year or two after this Treaty, when Colonel 
Pickering, from Postmaster-general, became Sec- 
retary at War, I informed Red Jacket of his pro- 
motion. ‘ Ah!” said he, ‘‘ we began our pub- 
‘*lic career about the same time. He knew how 
‘*to read and write,” [meaning he was educated] 
‘*T did not, and he has got ahead of me; but 
‘*if I had known how to read and write, I would 
‘*have been ahead of him.” 

Whatever influence Red Jacket possessed a- 
mong the Indians was derived from his talents. 
They had no confidence in his integrity; and a 
| greater drunkard than himself was not to be 
found among the Six Nations. He was also, at 
this time, reputed to be a coward; and it was 
said of him, that, on some occasion during the 
Revolutionary War, when he had stimulated his 
Tribe to attack the enemy and had engaged to 
co-operate with them, he contrived not only to 
keep out of harm’s way, but, during their absence, 
was employed in the less dangerous but more 
profitable employment of killing some of their 
cows to supply his own family with meat ; in con- 
sequence of which, he became known by the nick- 
name of ‘* Cow-killer.” 

On one occasion, when Brant, Cornplanter and 
Red Jacket had been dining with me at Canandai- 
gua, I observed, sometime after dinner, when the 
bottle had circulated pretty freely, much merri- 
ment between Brant and Cornplanter and evident 
mortification in the looks of Red Jacket. Idid 
not at the time know the cause of this, but Brant 
subsequently explained to me that he and Corn- 





* The conference referred to, as we have said, was a mere 
“ Talk” and not a “ Treaty,” H. B. D 
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planter had been amusing themselves at Red Jack- 
et’s expense, by telling a story about ‘‘ some other 
**Indian,” to whom they imputed the very con- 
duct practised by Red Jacket, when he killed his 
neighbors’ cows. I am told, however, that dur- 
ing the last War with Great Britain, he redeem- 
ed his reputation for bravery ; and that, on sev- 
eral occasions, he evinced decided courage. 

It may not be amiss to mention here an anec- 
dote that was told, and which was generally be- 
lieved to be correct, as to the means resorted to by 
Red Jacket to become a Sachem. The Sachem- 
ship is derived from birth, and the descent is in 
the female line, because, they say, the offspring of 
the mother is always known to be legitimate. 
The War Chiefs only are selected from bravery 
and merit. 

Red Jacket, though of obscure birth, was de- 
termined to become a Sachem. To effect his 
purpose, he announced to the Indians that the 
Great Spirit had made known to him, in a dream, 
that their Nation would never prosper until they 
made of himaSachem. For some time, very lit- 
tle attention was paid to this pretended revela- 
tion ; but the dreamer artfully availed himself of 
every calamity that befel the Nation—-such as an 
unusual sickly season, the small-pox spreading 
among them, &c.—and attributed all the misfor- 
tunes of the Nation to their not complying with 
the will of the Great Spirit. He is said to have 
persevered in this course until he was made a Sa- 
chem. * 

The Farmer’s Brother was a tall, powerful man, 
much older than Red Jacket, perfectly honest, 
and possessing, and deserving to possess, the con- 
fidence of the Nation. He was dignified and flu- 
ent in his public speaking; and, although not 
gifted with the brilliancy of Red Jacket, he pos- 
sessed good common sense, and was esteemed, 
both by the white people and the Indians. 

It may not be improper here to describe a 
religious, or rather a superstitious, ceremony, 
which I had been invited to, and did join in, du- 
ring this Treaty. It being full moon, the ceremo- 
ny was in honor of that luminary. There were 
present, probably, fifteen hundred Indians. We 
were all seated on the ground, forming a large 
circle, excepting at that part of it where a fire was 
burning; and not far from which was a pillar or 
post, representing the stake to which prisoners 
are tied when tortured, after having been taken 
in battle. A very old Cayuga Chief, much dis- 
tinguished for his bravery, and called the ‘‘ Fish 
** Carrier,” rose and addressed the moon in a 
speech of about a half an hour in length, occasion- 
ally throwing in the fire a handfull of tobacco as 
an offering. After this speech, we all stretched 





* The reader is referred to Colonel Stone’s Life and 
Times of Red Jacket, for further particulars concerning 
that noted individual, H. B. D. 
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ourselves full length on the ground, the head of 
ane touching the feet of another, and at one end of 
the circle, commenced the utterance of a guttural 
sound, which was repeated, one after the other, by 
every person present. Then followed the War 
Dance, performed by young Warriors, naked to the 
waist-band, with bodies painted with streaks of 
red, down their backs, representing streams of 
blood. Occasionally, oné of the dancers would 
strike the post representing the tortured prisoner, 
and into whose body he was supposed to thrust the 
end of a burning stick of wood. He would then 
brag of the number of, scalps he had taken from 
those of his Tribe or Nation. 

After the rum drank during this ceremony had 
began to produce its effect, an Oneida Warrior 
struck the post, and imprudently began to boast 
of the number of Indian scalps he had taken du- 
ring the War of the Revolution, when the Onei- 
das, alone, had sided with the Americans, and the 
Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas and Chippawas 
with the British. This boast excited the anger of 
the others ; knives were drawn ; and there would 
have been bloody work, had not old Fish Carrier, 
who was venerated both on account of his age 
and his bravery, interposed. He arose, and, ad- 
dressing himself to the young Warriors, told 
them that when any of them had attained his 
age, and had taken as many scalps as he had, it 
would be time for them to boast of what they had 
done ; but until then, it better became them to be 
silent. He then struck the post, and kicked it 
over, and caused the fire to be put out; and they 
dispersed peaceably. 

It was at this ceremony that I received the In- 
dian name by which I was always thereafter 
called by them. That name was Otessiaunee, 
which was translated to be ‘‘ Always Ready.” 
Red Jacket told me that it had been his name 
when a young man ; but, that when he became a 
Sachem, he was called, Sagiawata. 

At this Treaty also, I became intimate with Pe- 
ter Otsiguette, who, when a boy, was taken to 
France by the Marquis de La Fayette. He re- 
mained with the Marquis seven years. He receiv- 
ed, while with him, a very finished education. 
Having received the early part of my own educa- 
tion in France, and being well acquainted with the 
French language, I would frequently retire with 
Peter into the woods, and hear him recite some 
of the finest pieces of French poetry, from the 
Tragedies of Corneille and Racine. Peter was an 
Oneida Indian. He had not been many months 
restored to his Nation; and yet he would drink 
raw rum out of a brass kettle ; take as much de- 
light in yelling and whooping, as any Indian ; 
and in fact became as vile a drunkard as the 
worst of them. 

Having left Newtown at the termination of the 
Treaty, my brother and myself proceeded to 
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‘Catharine’s-town, at the head of the Seneca 
Lake,* where there were two or three log cabins. 
From there we continued our journey to Geneva, 
where there was a log tavern kept by a man by 
the name of Jennings, and where also rcsided, in 
log houses, one or two Indian traders and a 
few drunken white loafers.t+ 

From Geneva we proceeded to Canandaigua, 
where the settlement, though small was of a very 
different character from that of Geneva. There 
were at that time in Canandaigua, only a few 
log houses, but they were inhabited by persons of 
worth, of intelligence, and of industriousand sober 
habits. Very few of those persons are now alive, 
and I believe that they consist only of the chil- 
dren of the late Captain Israel Chapin, Judge 
Atwater, Mrs. Sanburn and Mr. Barlow. 

Among those now deceased, but then alive, 
were General Israel Chapin and wife, hisson, Cap- 
itain Israel Chapin and his wife, Nathanial Gor- 
ham, Colone) Othniel Taylor, Mr. Sanburn, John 
Clark, Jasper Parrish, Judah Colt, Major Mellish ; 
and there may have been three or four others 
whosenamesIdonotremember. Mr. Oliver Phelps, 
though occasionally there on business, was not a 
resident of the place, his domicil being at Suffield, 
in Connecticut. The respectability, sobriety, and 
industry of the first inhabitants of this place; have 
had a happy influence on its prosperity ever since. 

After a considerable halt at Canandaigua, we 
proceeded on our journey to Niagara, through the 
Town of Bloomfield, where the late General A- 
mos Hall and a few other settlers had located 
themselves; and from thence to the borders of 
ithe Genesee-river, where a man by the name of 
Berry kept a tavern. Judge Timothy Hosmer, 
then first Judge of the County, resided at a short 
distance; and James and William Wadsworth 
lived at Geneseo, then called Big-tree, at a distance 
of eight or nine miles from Berry’s. 

There was at that time, and for several years 
thereafter, only an Indian path leading to Niag- 
ara, and not a habitation of any kind from the 
‘Genesee-river to the Fort at that place. 

We met, at Niagara, with a very kind recep- 
tion from Colonel Gordon, who sent two of his 
officers to accompany us to the Falls, and who al- 
80 gave us a letter to the commanding officer at 
Fort Erie, directing him to cross us and our 
thorses to the opposite shore, in the boats belong- 
ding to his garrison. 


*The town still bears the same name—‘ Catharine.” 
‘The villages in it are Watkins and Havana. H. B. D. 

t For early descriptions of Geneva, see that by Mr. Mande 
in O’Rielly's Sketches, 188, 154; Massachusetts Historical 
ove Collections, i i, : Munro's Genesee Country, 
12; Williamson’s Description of the Settlement of the Gen- 
esee Country—Second edition—15-17. H. B. D. 

t For early descriptions of anenei see that by Mr. 
Mande, in O'’Rielly’s Sketches, 154, 155; Massachusstis 
Historical Society's Collections, 1, i, 285; Munro’s Genesee 
Country, 12. B. D. 
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On our return to Canandaigua, we continued 
our journey to Whitesborough, through the ‘‘ Mil- 
‘*itary Tract,” and from thence, through Albany, 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

The excursion that has been spoken of was 
undertaken by me partly from a desire to witness 
an Indian Treaty and see the Falls of Niagara, 
and partly with a desire to see a country in which 
my father had at that time so extensive an inter- 
est; and with a’ determination to settle in it, in 
the event of my liking it. Iwas pleased with 
it, and made up my mind to establish myself in 
Canandaigua, as soon as I should have attained 
the age of twenty-one and have obtained my 
admission at the Bar—having studied Law in 
New York. ; 

Accordingly, in the early part of March, 1792, 
I left New York for Canandaigua. I was induc- 
ed to fix on that as the place of my residence, 
from the character and respectability of the fam- 
ilies already established there. In the course of 
that year, I commenced the building of a frame 
house, filled in with brick, and which was finished 
in the early part of the year 1793. That house 
still subsists; and even in that handsome town, 
where there are so many beautiful buildings, it is 
not considered as an eye-sore. When it was e- 
rected, it and one built by Mr. Oliver Phelps, 
about the same time, were the only two frame 
houses West of Whitesborough. 

Shortly after my having reaching Canandaigua, 
Captain Williamson,* who during the War of the 
Revolution, commanded a Company in the British 
Army, and who was captured on his passage to 
America and paroled in Boston, as a prisoner-of- 
war, came out as the Agent of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Pulteney and Governor Hornby. In Cap- 
tain Williamson were combined activity, energy, 
liberality, and indeed every quality requisite to 
advance the prosperous settlement of the wilder- 
ness in which his my was situated. To 
his energy and the liberal expenditure of the 
large funds at his command, that country owed, 
in a great measure, its rapid settlement. He laid 
out the town of Bath, at the head of the Conhoc- 
ton-river, and took up his residence with his fam- 
ily there. t 

Unfortunately for Captain Williamson, Sir 
William Pulteney had contracted in London, with 
a German by the name of Bertzee,} to bring with 
him, from Germany, a number of families, and 
to settle with them on his Genesee lands. It was 


on vie ce” History of the Pioneer Settlement, 249- 
t+ Vide notice of Bath, by Mr. Mande, in O’Rielly’s 


Sketches, 152, 158; Munro’s Genesee Country, 12, 18; Wil- 
liamson’s pea of the Settlement of tie Genesee 
Country—Second edition—11-15. H. B. D. 

+ It is probable that Mr. Morris refers to the ‘* itinerant 
“ picture merchant from Germany, by the name of Berezy,” 
whom Mr. Turner refers to, in his History of the Pioneer 
Settlement, pp. 254-257. H. B. D, 
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contemplated by Sir William, that the men 
brought over would be farmers, instead of which, 
they were vagabonds of the worst description, 
collected together out of the streets of Hamburg 
and other cities, ard totally unused to any rural 
occupation. Their number might have been sev- 
enty or eighty; and they became not only a 
source of great expense, but also of great annoy- 
ance to Mr. Williamson. 

They arrived, as you will perceive from two of 
my letters to my father, in 1798. One of these 
letters is dated in February, and the other on the 
tenth of November in that year.* This last letter 
encloses the Resolutions passed in relation to 
John Livingston and his associates ; and it is only 
in the Postscript to it, that you will find any allu- 
sion to these Germans. 

Mr. Williamson had caused a road to be laid out 
from the West branch of the Susquehanna to 
Bath; and, on the arrival of these Germans, he 
thought that they might be profitably employed, 
on their way to the Genesee, in cutting out this 
road. They were totally unused to the chopping 
with axes, and insisted on cutting down trees 
with cross-cut saws—two of them sawing at the 
same time on the same tree. While thus employ- 
ed, several accidents happened by trees, when 
sawed through, falling and badly wounding, 
and in some instances killing, the men thus em- 
ployed. 

They were so awkward, and made such slow 
progress with the road, that Captain Williamson 
soon found it necessary to detach them from it. 
He accordingly sent them to Williamsburg, + near 
the Genesee-river; and, having previously pur- 
chased for the use of these men, a large field of 


wheat, on the Flats, adjoining that river, they | 


were directed to harvest it, But this, and all 
other labor, they refused to perform—insisting 
on being fed and maintained in idleness. 

They became so troublesome and unmanageable, 
that Mr. Johnston, Captain Williamson’s Agent 
at Williamsburg, who had them in charge, sent 
to Canandaigua, to beg me to come to his as- 
sistance. AsI then spoke a little German, and 
was supposed to have some influence in the coun- 
try, I went out and expostulated with Bertzee ; 
but to no effect. 

The day after my arrival, they expected Cap- 
tain Williamson, and had determined to hang 
him on a tree they had selected for that purpose. 
Mr. Williamson did not arrive as they had ex- 
pected; and, disappointed at his non-appearance, 
they assembled round Mr. Johnston's house, and 
threatened violence. I appeared among them to 


. — Manuscripts—New York Historical Society 
Library. H. B, D. 
+ Mr. Turner describes ‘‘ Williamsburg” as, ‘‘ what has 


“ since been known as ‘ The Hermi 
“* and residence of the Hon. Charles 
f Pioneer Settlements, 6.) H. B. D. 


, the present farm 
. Carroll.” (History 
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dissuade them from this course of proceeding : 
they rushed upon me, but I soon escaped from 
them without injury. 

In the mean time, Bertzee became alarmed, and 
explained to them the impropriety of their attack 
on me. As they had committed an assault, how- 
ever, it was thought best that these lawless men 
should be taught that they were amenable to the 
Laws. Accordingly, they, or many of their 
number, were apprehended and brought to Canan- 
daigua, where, not being able to give security, 
they were confined in jail. They were tried, con- 
victed, and small fines were imposed on them. To 
enable them to pay those fines, they were obliged 
to consent to their being separated and hired 
out to farmers in different parts of the coun- 
try ; and finally, with their leader, Bertzee, they 
removed to Upper Canada, where I believe he 
made some contract with the Government for 
them.* 

Prior to my having settled at Canandaigua, 
Jemima Wilkinson and ber followers had estab- 
lished themselves on a tract of land, purchased 
by them, and called the Friends’ Settlement. Her 
disciples were a very orderly, sober, industrious, 


‘and some of them a well educated and intelligent, 


set of people; and many of them possessed of 
handsomeproperties. Shecalled herself, the ‘‘ Uni- 
‘¢ versal Friend,” and would not permit herself to 
be designated by any other appellation. She pre- 
tended to have had revelations from Heaven, in 
which she had been directed to devote her labors 
to the conversion of sinners. Her disciples plac- 
ed the most unbounded confidence in her, and 
yielded, in all things, the most implicit obedience 
to her mandates. She would punish those among 
them who were guilty of the slightest deviation 
from her orders. In some instances, she would 
order the offending culprit to wear a cow-bell 
round his neck, for weeks or months, according 
to the nature of the offense; and in no instance 
was she known to have been discbeyed. For 
some offence committed by one of her people, she 
banished him to Nova Scotia, for three years, 
where he went, and from whence he returned 
only after the expiration of his sentence. When 
any of her people killed a calf or a sheep, or pur- 
chased an article of dress, the “ Friend” was 
asked what portion of it she would have; and the 
answer would sometimes be, that the Lord hath 
need of the one-half, and sometimes that the Lord 
hath need of the whole. Her house, her grounds, 
and her farms, were kept in the neatest order, by 
her followers, who labored for her without com- 
pensation. She was attended by two young 


* Vide Turner’s History of Pioneer Settlement, 24-257, 
where a detailed account of this expedition and the riot re- 
sulting from it may be found. 

By reference to Mr. Morris’s letter to his father, “* Can- 
“ anparava, Feby the 4th, 1793,” (O' Rielly Manuscripts) it 
will be seen there were two sides to this story, also. % 
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women always neatly dressed. Those who acted 
in that capacity and enjoyed the most of her fa- 
vor and confidence, at the time I was there, were 
named Sarah Richards and Rachel Milnin. Jemi- 
ma prohibited her followers from marrying ; and 
even those who had joined her after having been 
united in wedlock, were made to separate and live 
apart from each other. This was attributed to 
her desire to inherit the property of those who 
died. Having discovered that bequests to ‘‘ the Uni- 
‘* versal Friend” would be invalid, and not recog- 
nizing the name of Jemima Wilkinson, she caus- 
ed devises to be made by the dying to Sarah Rich- 
ards, in the first instance. Sarah Richards however 
died ; and her heirs at law claimed the property 
thus bequeathed. Litigation ensued ; and, after 
the controversy had gone from Court to Court, it 
was finally decided in Jemima’s favor, it appear- 
ing that Sarah Richards had held the property in 
trust for her. After the death of Sarah Richards, 
devises were made in favor of Rachel Milnin; 
but Rachel took it into her head to marry, and 
her husband, in behalf of his wife, claimed the 
property thus devised to her. 

Among Jemima’s followers, was an artful, cun- 
ning, and intelligent man, by the name of Elijah 
Parker. She dubbed him a Prophet, and called 
him the Prophet Elijah. He would, before proph- 
esying, wear around the lower part of his waist, a 
bandage or girdle, tied very tight; and when it 
had caused the upper part of his stomach to 
swell, he would pretend to be filled with proph- 
etic visions, which he would impart to the com- 
munity. But, after some time, Jemima and her 
Prophet quarrelled, and he then denounced her as 
an impostor—declared that she had imposed on 
his credulity, and that he had never been a Proph- 
et. After having divested himself of his prophetic 
character, he became a Justice of tlie Peace, and 
in that capacity issued out a Warrant against Je- 
mima, charging her with blasphemy. She was 
accordingly brought to Canandaigua, by virtue of 
this Warrant ; and, at a Circuit Court held there, 
in 1796, by the late Governor Lewis, then a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, a Bill 
of Indictment, prepared by Judge Howell of Can- 
andaigua, then District Attorney, was laid before 
the Grand Jury. Judge Lewis having told the 
Grand Jury, that, by the Laws and Constitution 
of this State, blasphemy was not an indictable of- 
fence, no Bill was found. Judge Howell has 
informed me that a similar question having been 
brought before a full Bench of the Supreme Court, 
Judge Lewis's opinion was overruled by all 
the other Judges ; and that blasphemy was decid- 
ed to be an indictable offence. These litigations, 
however, had considerably lessened the number 
of her followers; but she, as I am informed, re- 
tained until her death, her influence over a con- 
siderable portion of them. 
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Prior to these occurrences, Jemima had been at- 
tacked with a violent disease, and she expected 
to die. Under this conviction, she caused her 
disciples to be assembled in her sick chamber, 
when she told them that her Heavenly Father, 
finding that the wickedness of the world was so 
great that there was no prospect of her succeed- 
ing in reclaiming it, had determined that she 
should soon quit it, and rejoin him in Heaven. 
Having unexpectedly recovered, she again as- 
sembled them, when she announced to them, 
that her Heavenly Father had again commanded 
her to remain on earth, and make one more trial. 

When I first saw Jemima, she was a fine-looking 
woman, of a good height, and, though not corpu- 
lent, inclined to en bon point. Her hair was jet 
black, short, and curled on her shoulders. She 
had fine eyes, and good teeth and complexion. 
Her dress consisted of a silk purple robe, open in 
front. Her under dress was of the finest white 
cambric, or muslin. Round her throat she wore 
a large cravat, bordered with fine lace. She was 
very ignorant, but possessed an uncommon mem- 
ory. Though she could neither read nor write, it 
was said that she knew the Bible by heart, from its 
having been read to her. The sermon I heard 
her preach was bad in point of language, and al- 
most unintelligible. Aware of her deficiencies, in 
this respect, she caused one of her followers to 
tell me, that in her discourses, she did not aim ‘at 
expressing herself in fine language—prefening to 
adapt her style to the capacity of the most illiter- 
ate of her hearers.* 

Governor Simcoe had, from his first assuming 
the Government of Upper Canada, evinced the 
greatest jealousy of the progress of the settlement 
of our Western Country. He was even said to 
have threatened to send Captain Williamson to 
England in irons, if he ever ventured to come into 
Canada. + 





*Vide Hudson’s History of Jemima Witkinson, @ 
preacher of the eighteenth century, 12mo. Geneva, 1891; 
Massachusetts Historical Society's Collections, 1. i, 285; 
Documentary History of New York—Quarto'edition—ii, 648, 

t We rather incline to the opinion that Mr. Morris has 
colored this part of his narrative too highly. 

In a private letter written by himself to his father from 
Canandaigua, on the fourth of February, 1798, he said: ‘‘I 
“am sorry to see by the sketches of the Congressional de- 
‘* bates furnished by the papers, that the Members seem to 
“ place little or no reliance on an Indian peace, and their 
‘* doubts seem to arise from some Confidential Message re- 
*“ ceived from the President. In this part of the World from 
‘the Declarations of the Six Nations & the desire the Brit- 
‘* tish seem to have to assist us we have entertained no Ap- 
“prehensions of the continuance of the Wer. I am also 
“ sorry to see that the Brittish are still held up by our Mem- 
“ bers of Congress as — inimical to our Interests. I am 
‘sure they have given Us no proofs of it as yet, on the 
“ contrary since the Arrival of Govr. Simpcoe he has given 
“the most unequivocal proofs of his derire to see us pros- 
“ per in peace supposing that mutual good Intelligence be- 
** tween his Settlements and our States will be of advantage 
‘¢to his Colony. It is much to be feared that they will at 
‘last become soured by being so frequently represented as 
“ hostile’ [to] “ us.”—(O' Rielly Manuscripts—New York 
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In 1794, Captain Williamson had commenced 
a settlement at Sodus Bay. 

In the month of August of that year, Lieuten- 
ant Sheaffe of the British Army, (now Major-gen- 
eral Sir Roger Hale Sheaffe, who during the last 
‘War, commanded at the Battle of Queenston af- 
‘ter the death of Colonel Brock,) was sent by Gov- 
ernor Simcoe, with a Protest, to be delivered to 
‘Captain Williamson, protesting against the fur- 
ther prosecution of the settlement at Sodus, and 
all other American settlements beyond the old 
French line, during the inexecution of the Treaty 
‘that terminated the Revolutionary War. Find- 
ing there only an agent of Mr. Williamson’s (a 
Mr. Moffatt, who is yet living, ) Lieutenant Sheaffe 
informed him of the nature of his mission, and re- 
quested him to make it known to Captain Wil- 
‘liamson, and to inform him that he would return 
in ten days, when he hoped to meet Captain Wil- 
liamson there. 

Mr. Moffatt came to me at Canandaigua, to ac- 
— me with what had taken place and in- 

uce me to accompany him to Bath, to confer 
with Captain Williamson, in relation to this very 
extraordinary Protest. I accordingly went to 


Bath ; and it was agreed between Captain Wil- 
liamson and myself, that we would both meet 
Lieutenant Sheaffe at Sodus, at the time he had 
appointed to be there. 

Accordingly, on the day named by Lieutenant 


Sheaffe, we were at Sodus; and shortly after our 
arrival there, we perceived on the Lake a boat, 
rowed by about a dozen British soldiers, who af- 
ter landing their officer, were directed by him to 
pull off some distance in the Bay and remain 
there until he made a signal to return for him. 

Captain Williamson, in consequence of the 
threats imputed to Governor Simcoe in. relation 
to himself, did not think proper to expose him- 
self unnecessarily to any act of violence, if any 
such should have been meditated against him. 
He therefore requested me to receive Lieutenant 
Sheaffe on the beach, and to accompany him to 
the log cabin where Captain Williamson was, 
with a brace of loaded pistols on his table. The 
ordering his men to remain at a distance from the 
shore showed that the precaution that had been 
taken, though proper at the time, was unnecessa- 
ry ; and that no resort to force was intended. 


Historical Soteer) 
Nor was this the only instance of Mr. Morris's defence 


of the British. On the thirteenth of May, 1796, he wrote | 


his father urging the expediency ot inviting the Indians to 
meet at a 
which the British could afford, in the former place, would 
be very beneficial in the formation of a T'reaty—a proposi- 
tion which was not accepted, it is true; but itis not the less 
interesting, as evidence in the case of alleged British un- 
friendliness. 


There is other evidence that the stories of British un- 


friendliness in the West and of British intrigue with the 
Indians againet the United States, are greatly exaggerated, 
f not mainly untrue. H. B, D. 
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instead of Geneseo, because the assistance | 
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The meeting between the Lieutenant and Mr. 
Williamson was friendly. They had known each 
other before, and, while in the same service, had 
marched through some part of England together. 
The Lieutenant handed to Captain Williamson the 
Protest, and was desired by the Captain to in- 
form Governor Simcoe, that he would pay no at- 
tention to it, but prosecute his settlement the 
same as if no such paper had been delivered to 
him—that if any attempt should be made, forci- 
bly to prevent him from doing so, the attempt 
would be repelled by force. 

Lieutenant Sheaffe having, during the interview 
between them, made some allusion to Captain 
Williamson having once held a Commission in the 
British Army, he replied that while in the service 
of the Crown, he had faithfully performed his 
duty : that having since renounced his allegiance 
to that Crown and become a citizen of the United 
States, his adopted country, having both the abil- 
ity and the inclination, would protect him in his 
rights and the possession of his property. I ask- 
ed Lieutenant Sheaffe if he would be so good as 
to explain what was meant by ‘‘the old French 
‘*line; ” where it ran; and what portion of our 
country we were forbidden in Governor Simcoe’s 
Protest to occupy? He replied that he was mere- 
ly the bearer of the paper that, by the orders of 
his superior officer, he had handed to Captain 
Williamson ; that no explanation had been given 
to him of its purport, nor was he authorized to 
give any. 

After about a half an hour, I again accompanied 
him to the beach, where he had landed ; and on a 
signal having been made by him, his boat return- 
ed for him, and he departed. 

This is what my father, in his letter of the tenth 
of September, 1794, alludes to, and terms ‘‘a 
‘* Treaty,”and for which he hopes that Simcoe will 
get a ‘‘rap over the knuckles from his master.” * 

So many years have elapsed since the com- 
plaints made by both the British and our own 
Government were adjusted by negotiation, that 
you may be ataloss to know what Governor 
Simcoe meant, when he spoke of the inexecution 
of the Treaty that terminated our Revolutionary 
struggle. The complaint on the part of Great 
Britain, was, that those parts of the Treaty which 
required that those States in which British 
subjects were prevented by law from es 
debts due to them prior to the Revolution, h 
| not been repealed, as by’ the Treaty they ought to 
have been ; and also that British property had been 
confiscated since the period limited in the Treaty 
| for such confiscations, and no compensation had 
| been made to the injured parties. On our part 








* The letter of Robert Morris, referred to in the text, is 
| in The O’Rielly Manuscripts; but that of Thomas Morris, 
| dated “ the 28th of August,’ to which it was an answer, 
| has not been found. D. 
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the complaint was, that, after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, negroes and other property were carried 
away by the British Army, contrary to stipula- 
tions entered into by the Preliminary Treaty of 
Peace. The British retained possession of the 
posts on our borders and within our bounds, until 
an amicable settlement of these difficulties, which 
settlement, I think, took place in 1796. 

In September, 1794, another Treaty was held by 
Colonel Pickering with the Six Nations, at Can- 
andaigua.* The object of this Treaty, like the for- 
mer ones held with them, was to preserve their 
friendship and to prevent their joining the hos- 
tile Indians, or, in Indian language, to ‘‘bright- 
‘en the chain of friendship.” I have none of 
the speeches made at that Treaty ; but as Mr. Greig 
informs me that you have had in your possession 
all the papers of the late Captain Chapin, you 
have probably received from them all the infor- 
mation that you desire, relative to what was done 
at that Treaty. 

One circumstance I do recollect in relation to 
it. The Treaty was holding, when news were 
brought by runners, sent by the hostile Indians 
to the Six Nations, giving an account of their de- 
feat by General Wayne, at the Battle at the Miami. 
This account was closed with these words, ‘‘ and 
“our brethern, the British, looked on and gave 
“us not the least assistance.” The belief at the 
time was, and the wordsI have quoted seem to 
confirm it, that when the Indians agreed to give 
battle to Wayne, they were encouraged so to do 
by the British, and were promised shelter in the 
British fort, commanded by Major Campbell, in 
the event of defeat. Certain it is, that when 
routed, they rushed towards the British fort, the 
gates of which were shut against them, as our 
men would have pursued them into it. Major 
Campbell appeared on the ramparts ; the matches 
of his Artillerists were lit ; and he hailed our troops 
and warned them not to approach his fort, or he 
would fire on them. Unmindful of his threats, 
the Indians were mowed down under his very 
guns, by Wayne’s Cavalry. He did not fire, for, 
had he discharged a single gun, ‘‘mad Antho- 
“ny,” as Wayne was called, would have taken 
his Fort. 

I have been thus particular in dwelling on this 
subject, in consequence of the influence it had on 
our settlements. For some months prior to the 
Treaty of Canandaigua, the Indians would come 
among us painted for War. Their deportment 


* There were, in fact, two distinct Treaties—one, made at 


Canand: on the eleventh of November, 1794, with 
“ the Six Nations of Indians;” and one, made at Oneida, 
on the second of December following, with “ a body of the 
“ Oneida and Tuscarora, and Stockbridge Indians "—both 
of which may be found in 7'he American State Papers— 
Indian Affairs, i, 544-546, 

Colonel Stone (Life and Times of Red Jacket, 112-148) 
also enters very fully and satisfactorily into the formation 
of the first of these aties. H. B. D. 
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was fierce and arrogant ; and their behavior was 
such as to create a belief that they would not 
be unwilling to take up the hatchet against us.* 
From certain expressions' attributed to Governor 
Simcoe, and in connection with his conduct at So- 
dus Bay, it was believed that the British had 
taught the Indians to expect that General Wayne 
would be defeated ; in which event, they might 
easily have persuaded the Six Nations to make 
common cause with the hostile Indians; and our 
settlements would have been depopulated. 

Such were the apprehensions entertained at 
that time of an Indian War on our borders, that, 
in several instances, farmers were panic-struck 
and, with the dread of the scalping-knife before 
them, had ‘‘ pulled up stakes” and, with their 
families, were on their way to the East. Arrived 
at Canandaigua, they found that I was painting 
my house and making improvements about it. 
Believing that I possessed better imformation on 
the subject than they did, their fears became qui- 
eted, and they retraced their steps back to their 
habitations. After the defeat of the hostile In- 
dians, those of the Six Nations became completely 
cowed; and, from that time, all apprehension of 
a War with them vanished. 

You will perceive, by the Conveyances and 
Agreements accompanying this statement, that, in 
the years 1792-93, my father had made sales in 
Holland to the gentlemen composing the ‘‘ Hol- 
‘‘land Land Company,” of the greater part of 
his interest in the Genesee Country, or rather that 
part of it lying West of the Genesee-river.t You 
will observe that these Conveyances and Agree- 
ments are in the names of Herman Le Roy, 
William Bayard, Mathew Clarkson, Garrett Boon, 
and John Linklaen. These gentlemen held the 
lands in trust for the Hollanders, as they, being 
aliens, were not at that time, by the Laws of this 
State, permitted to hold landed property init. A 
subsequent Law has removed that disability, as 
far as it relates to the parties concerned in the 
‘¢ Holland Purchase.” 

By the terms of these Agreements, my father was 
bound to extinguish the native Title at his own 
expense ; and thirty-five thousand pounds ster- 
ling of the purchase-money was retained by 
the purchasers, until that extinguishment was 
obtained. My father’s reasons for not attempting 
to make a purchase of the Indian Title at an ear- 
lier period, appear in two of his letters, dated in 
1796, and to which I refer you.t One of these let- 
ters was suppressed, because, after having been 
written, it was discovered that, after our fort at 
Niagara had been surrendered by the British to 


* Vide Stone’s Red Jacket, 128, 

t This sale to the Holland Land Company is particularly 
referred to in Turner’s History of the Holland Purchase 
and in his History of Pioneer Settlements, in O'Rielly’s 
Sketches, etc. H. B. D. 

t Vide Surr.ement, No. V. 
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our troops, the officer then in command of that 
fort had sent to the War Department an Indian 
Speech, by which it was made to appear that the 
Indians were reluctant to treat with him. The 
other letter, and which was sent to the President, 
was dated the twenty fifth of August.* You will 
observe, from these letters and those written by him 


the following year, my father’s extreme solici- | 


tude to make a purchase of the native Title. 


him, having at that time parted with his interest 
in the lands. 

Massachusetts, when she sold her pre-emptive 
Title to these lands, reserved to herself the right 
to appoint a Commissioner, to be present at any 
Treaty that might be held with the Indians for 
the extinguishment of the native Title; and she 
accordingly did appoint, at an early period, Gen- 
eral Shepard, to attend the same. By the Laws 
of the United States, no Treaty could be held 
with Indians, without being superintended by a 
Commissioner appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate of the United States; 
and to procure that appointment, a difficulty a- 
rose, that had not been anticipated. This difii- 
culty arose from the Indian Speech sent by Cap- 
tain Bruff (the officer whom I have before alluded 
to as having assumed the command of Fort Ni- 
agara,) to the War Department. 
this Captain Bruff had held a conference with 
the Senecas, and had presented them with a flag. | 
In their answer to Captain Bruff's Speech, which | 
your will find in the paper marked ‘Indian, m4 | 
they called my father, as you will perceive, the 


‘« Big-eater, with the big belly,” and beg that | 


he may not be permitted to come and devour 
their lands. 

When, then, my father made his application, 
in 1797, to General Washington, to nominate 
a Commissioner, the General at once consented to 
do so; but said that his duty would require that 


Captain Bruff’s letter and the accompanying | 


Indian Speechs, should be sent with the nomina- 
tion to the Senate, and that, such was the desire 
at that time to conciliate the Six Nations, he 
did not believe the Senate would confirm any 
nomination contrary to their wishes. A Commis- 
sioner was however appointed, but with an under- 


standing that he was not to act in this business | 
| the measures to be adopted, the arguments to 


until the Indians themselves requested a Treaty. 


The task of procuring from them this request 


devolved on me, and it was not an easy one to ac- | 
complish. The Indians v were e apprehensive e that t| 


* Vide pages 369, 870, ante. | 

t A letter of Captain Bruff, dated ‘“* Niagara, September | 
“* 25, 1796,” accompanied with copies of his “ taulk ” with 
the Indians and their reply, are among The O’ Rielly Man- | 
moore, in the New York Historical Society's library. | / 


It appears that | 
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their asking for a Treaty would be considered as 
a commitment, and be claimed as a pledge that 
they were desirous to part with their lan To 
persuade them to make this request, I went to 
Buffalo, having performed the journey on foot 
[from Canandaigua.) For an account of that 
journey and its results, [ refer you to a letter 
written by me, to my. father, dated the twenty- 


| seventh of May, 1797, which I have found among 
This solicitude was more from a desire to comply | 
with his engagements -with the Hollanders, than | 
from any private advantage that would accrue to | 


my father’s papers, and also to the Speeches of 
Farmer’s Brother and Red Jacket, of the twenty- 
third of September, 1796. These are the Speeches 
my father alluded to in 1796, and which prevented 
his making in that year an application for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissoner, as by his suppress- 
ed letter in that year, it apppears he had contem- 
plated doing. * 

The Commissioner who in the first instance 
was appointed to superintend this Treaty, was a 
member of Congress from New Jersey, named 
Isaac Smith. Having been subsequently appoint- 
ed a Judge of the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey, and finding that his attendance at a Treaty 
would interfere with his judicial duties, he re- 
signed his situation as a Commissioner, and Col- 
onel Jeremiah Wadsworth, who had been a dis- 
tinguished member of Congress, from Connecti- 
cut, was appointed in his place. Those who at- 
tended the Treaty, besides the two Commissioners, 
were Captain Chapin, then Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, the Interpreters, and, occasion- 
ally, Captain Williamson, with Mr. James Rees 
of Geneva, who acted as Secretary, Mr. Wil- 
| liam Bayard of New York, as Agent of the 
‘** Holland Land Company,” and two young gen- 
tlemen from Holland, by the name Van Stap- 
horst, who were nearly related to the gentlemen 
of the same name who were the principal mem- 
bers of that Company. 

I had hired, for the accommodation of these 
gentlemen, the house of Mr. William Wadsworth, 
his brother James being at that time in Europe. 
Ihad also caused a large Council-house to be 
prepared, covered by the boughs and branches of 
trees, to shelter us from the rays of the sun, 
with a more elevated bench for the Commission- 
ers and uther benches for the spectators. Here 
the business of the Treaty was conducted between 
the Indians and myself; and here also the Indians 
held their private Councils. It is their custom to 
agree among themselves, in private Council, on 


be used in support of them, and also to fix 
on the speakers to discuss them, before they 
meet the white people, in a more public Coun- 
cil. 

You will observe from my father’s apes h, No. 


* This letter, dated ” Sieamseegae: 29th May, 1797,” is in 
The O Rielly woes in the New York Historical So- 
ciety’s Library. 
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3,* that, as he could not personally attend the 
Treaty, he had authorized Captain Williamson 
and myself to act in his behalf. Captain Wil- 
jiamson’s business requiring that he should be the 
greatest part of his time at Bath, and that he 


could only occasionally be at Geneseo, where | 


the Treaty was held, declined acting ; anf conse- 
quently, the management of the whole concern 
devolved on me. 

By the rough memorandums of the doings at 


this Treaty, which you will find rolled up togeth- | 


er, you will perceive, that we reached Geneseo, on 
the twenty-sixth of August, 1797.+ I must refer 
you to the same paper fora knowledge of what 
had taken place between that day and the thir- 


tieth of thesame month, when you will find, from | 


the same document, that I addressed to them the 
Speech No. 4.t You will discover from the same 
memorandum, and for the cause there stated, 
that nothing more was done until the second of 
September. On that day, I again addressed them, 
as you will find from the paper marked No. 5.§ 
You will observe that, in answer to Red Jack- 
et’s Speech, wherein he had magnified the conse- 


quence and importance which their lands gave to | 


the Senecas among the other Nations of Indians, 
that I endeavored to convince him that he was 
mistaken; and as a proof that he was so, I men- 
tioned the treatment that some of their Chiefs (Red 
Jacket having been one of them,) had received 
when on a mission of Peace to the hostile In- 
dians. My allusion was to the following cir- 
cumstance: in 1798, Colonel Pickering and 
Colonel Beverley Randolph were sent by the 
President of the United States to the country of 
the hostile Indians to endeavor to open a negotia- 
tion with them for a Peace. They came to Can- 
andaigua, and from that place proceeded to Buf- 
falo. There they prevailed on some of the Sen- 


eca Chiefs to accompany them, supposing that | 


their mediation might promote the object of 
their mission. On their arrival among the hos- 
tile Indians, the latter expressed the greatest con- 
tempt for the Senecas, and refused to hold any 
communication with them. Although the mis- 
sion was unsuccessful, our Commissioners were 
treated with courtesy. 

In Red Jacket’s reply to this part of my Speech 





* Among the papers in The O’Rielly Manuscripts, are 
the Instructions of Robert Morris to his Attorneys, Thomas 
a = Charles eee, ~~ - conduct of = 

reaty, and, apparently, all the original papers connecte 
with the Treaty of The Big Tree—Geneseo. H. B. D. 

+ These ‘‘rough memorandums of the doings at this 
“ Treaty,” at the Big Tree, occupying forty-eight pages, are 
among 7’he O’ Rielly Manuscripts, in the New York Socie- 
ty’s Library. H. B. D. 

+ ‘* No. 4,” forms one of the papers referred to in the last 
Note, as “rough memorandums.”’ It covers upwards of 
five pages of foolscap. H. B. D. 

§ “ No. 5," of the papers, is a Speech of Corn-planter; 
but there is a Speech, unnumbered and next in order, which 
is probably the paper referred to in the text. H. B. D. 
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he admitted the fact of the disrespectful reception 
they had met with, but imputed it to their going 
in bad company. ‘‘ Had they gone alone,” he 
said, ‘‘ and on their own business, their reception 
‘* would have been such as Senecas had a right to 
‘*expect. But that, when they interfered in the 
‘* disputes of the United States and accompanied 
‘* their Commissioners, they forfeited all claims 
‘*to such a reception,” adding, ‘‘ that the event 
**to which I had alluded, would warn them here- 
‘* after to confine themselves to their own affairs ; 
‘*and if they went among other Indian Nations, 
‘not go in bad company.” I regret that, amon 
my papers, there are no copies of this and severa 
other Indian Speeches. 

After ten or twelve days had elapsed, Colonel 
Wadsworth became unwell, and very impatient 
of further delay, and insisted on the business be- 
ing brought toa close. At this time, I became 
informed that some white men, who spoke a lit- 
tle Indian, and whose offers to be employed by 
me I had rejeeted, had persuaded the Indians 
that, by rejecting my offers, I could be brought 
to any terms which they might propose ; and that 
they intended, on the next day, to offer me one 
Township on the Pennsylvania line, at one dollar 
per acre! 

I endeavored to convince Colonel Wadsworth 
that further delay would be indispensable to coun- 
teract the impressions that had been made on the 
Indians. He contended that a prompt and indig- 
nant refusal of their offer would bring them to my 
terms. Mr! Bayard had received the same im- 
pression from Colonel Wadsworth ; and the latter 
having declared that he would go home unless I 
made the experiment, and Mr. Bayard having a- 
greed to assume towards his principals, (who alone 
were interested in the result) the are in 
the event of| its failure, I most reluctantly con- 
sented to make it. 

Accordingly, at the next meeting, Red Jacket 
rgse and informed me that the Senecas had 
come to the determination to sell only one Town- 
ship, or six} square miles, to be located on the 
Pennsylvanip line, and that for this tract, they 
would require a payment of one dollar per acre; 
that, after prchasing it, I would make a Town of 
it, and sell jt for six dollars per acre; and that 
the differende between the purchase-money and 
that received from sales, would more than repay 
all the experjses of the Treaty. 

I immediately arose, and told them that their 
proposal did not deserve a moment’s considera- 
tion; that if was inadmissible; and that, if they 
had no moré¢ reasonable offer to make, the sooner 
our conferentes terminated the better, so that we 
might all go home. 

Red Jacket immediately sprang up and said— 
‘* We have now reached the point to which I want- 
‘ed to bring you. You told us, when we first 
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*¢ met, that we were free, either to sell or retain 
‘** our lands; and that our refusal to sell would 
“¢ not disturb the friendship that has existed be- 
‘tween us. I now tell you that we will not part 
‘¢ with them. Here is my hand” stretching it 
out to me; and after I had taken it, he added, ‘‘I 
‘¢ now cover up this Council-fire.” 

After this, the whooping and yelling of the In- 
dians was such that a person less accustomed to 
them, would have imagined that they intended 
to tomahawk us all. - One of their drunken War- 
riors, in a most violent and abusive Speech, asked 
me how I dared to come among them to cheat 
them out of their lands. 

This result was galling beyond measure to Mr. 
Bayard, on account of the dissappointment it 
would occasion to his principals. He bitterly la- 
mented that he had urged me to take this step. I 
then told him that I thought it possible to bring 
on the business anew; that I would make the at- 
tempt, provided both he and Colonel Wadsworth 
would engage not to interfere with me, by advice 
or otherwise. This he readily promised, both on 
his own and the Colonel’s behalf. He begged me 


to make the effort, although, as he said, he could 
not anticipate a favorable result from it. 

The following day, Farmer's Brother cajled on 
me, and expressed a hope that the failure of the 
Treaty, would not diminish the friendship that 


had so long subsisted between his Nation and my- 
self. I told him that I had no right to complain 
of their not selling their lands; but, that I had a 
right to complain of their behavior towards me, 
at our last meeting ; that they had permitted: one 
of their drunken Warriors to insult me; and that 
the rest of them joined in the yelling and whoop- 
ing in such a manner as to show their approbation 
of this iAsult; that I had not deserved such treat- 
ment from them; that, for several years, I had 
never refused them either food or as much liquor 
as was good for them, when they came to Canan- 
daigua; that my father, when any of their Chiefs 
were in Philadelphia, had been kind to them; 
and that, during this Treaty, they had all been 
well fed and supplied with liquor. He replied 
that all this was true; that he was sorry that we 
should part with any cause for dissatisfaction on 
my aii. He also regretted that the Council-fire 
had been covered up, as there would be no op- 
portunity for us to meet again and smooth over 
and heal these difficulties. 

I told him, that he was mistaken—that the 
Council-fire was not extinguished ; and I complain- 
ed of itas another grievance, that Red Jacket 
had declared the Couhcil-fire to be covered up, 
when, according to their own usages, he who lit 
the Council-fire had alone the right to cover it up; 
that the council-fire had been kindled by me ; 
and asI had not covered it up, it was still burning 

After a few moments reflection, he said that 
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was true ; that it had not occurred to him before ;. 
and that he was glad it was so, as we might meet 
now and smooth over all our difficulties and 
causes for discontent. 

It was accordingly agreed upon between us, 
that we,should again meet in Council ; but I told 
him that it must be postponed for a few days, 
during which I should be occupied in examining 
the Accounts and paying for the provisions which 
had been consumed by them, collecting the cattle 
not slaughtered, &c. 

The Indians are very tenacious of a strict ad- 
herence to those usages and customs. According 
to their usages, their Sachems have a right to 
transact all the business of the Nation, whether it 
relates to their lands or any other of their con- 
cerns. But when it relates to their lands, and they 
are dissatisfied with the management of the Sa- 
chems, the women and Warriors have a right to 
divest them of this power, and take it into 
their own hands—the maxim among them being, 
that the lands belong to the Warriors, because they 
form the strength of the Nation, and to the women, 
as the mothers of the Warriors. There are, there- 
fore, in every town, head or chief women, who, 
when in Council, select some Warrior to speak 
for them. 

Apprehensive that it would be difficult to in- 
duce the Sachems to retrace their steps and ac- 
cede to any arrangment widely different from the 
proposal they had made, I determined to try 
whether a negotiation with the women and War- 
riors would not be attended with a better result. [ 
therefore caused all the chief women, with some 
of the Warriors, to meet me. I then addressed 
them, and informed them of the offers that had 
been made to their Sachems. - I told them that 
the money that would proceed from the sale of 
their lands, would relieve the women from all the 
hardships that they then endured ; that now they 
had to till the earth and provide by their labor, 
food for themselves and their children; that, 
when those children were without clothing and 
shivering with cold, they. alone witnessed their 
sufferings ; that their Sachems could always sup- 
ply their own wants; that they fed on the game 
they killed, and procure clothing for themselves, 
by exchanging the skins of the animals they had 
killed for such clothing; that therefore the Sa- 
chems were indifferent about exchanging for their 
lands, money enough every year to lessen the 
labor of the women and enable them to pro- 
cure for themselves and their children the food 
and clothing so necessary for their comfort. IL 
finished by telling them that I had brought a num- 
ber of presents from Philadelphia, which I had in- 
tended to have given to them only in the event of a 
sale of their lands; but, as I had no cause of com- 
plaint against the women, I could cause their por- 
tion of those presents to be distributed among them.. 
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For some days, the chief women and Warriors 
might be seen scattered about in little knots ; after 
which, I received a message, informing me that 
the women and Warriors would meet me in Coun- 
cil, and negotiate with me. 

You will find among the Speeches, in the mem- 
orandums before alluded to, one made by a War- 
chief called Little Beard. This was the Chief 
who mace a prisoner of Lieutenant Boyd, an offi- 
cer in General Sullivan’s Army, at the time of the 
invasion of the Genesee Country, when Boyd 
was captured. Boyd was carried across the Gen- 
see-river to Beard’s Town, of which Little Beard 
was the Chief, and was there tortured by him.* I 
must refer you to the Speeches of Little Billy, a 
War-chief, to that of a Cayuga Chief, to Colonel 
Wadsworth’s explanation, and, finally, to Corn- 
planter’s Speech, for the discussions while treating 
with the women and Warriors,—from whom the 
purchase was eventually made. 

Here it may be proper to notice a difficulty 
which occurred during the negotiations that have 
been described. 

The instructions of the President of the United 
States were, that the purchase-money to be paid 
to the Indians should be invested in the stock of 
the Bank of the United States, in the name of the 
President and his successors in office, as their 
Trustee. As no Indian can count over one hun- 
dred, the first difficulty was to make them under- 
stand, how much one hundred thousand dollars 
was. The second was, to account to them for the 
irregularity of their annual payments. To obvi- 
ate the first, it became necessary to compute the 


number of kegs of a given size that one hundred. 


thousand dollars would fill, and the number of 
horses that would be required to draw that sum 
in specie. As to a Bank, and the uncertainty of 
the dividends on its stock, they could not be 
made to comprehend any thing about it. Their 
only conjecture in relation to it was, that the 
Bank was a large place in Philadelphia, where a 
large sum of money was planted, and that some 
years it would produce a more abundant crop than 
in others; and long after the sale of their lands, 
on my return to Canandaigua from New York or 
Philadelphia, they would inquire of me what 
kind of crop they might expect in that year. 
After the terms of the Treaty had been agreed 
upon, the next difficulty, and it was not a small 
one, was to restrict them as to the extent of their 
Reservations. I had agreed to give them one 
hundred thousand dollars for the whole of their 
lands, and to make no deduction from that sum, if 
they would content themselves with moderate 
Reservations ; but insisting on a proportionate re- 
duction from that sum, if their Reservations were 





* Vide O’Rielly’s book about Revolutionary Warfare in 


Western New York, for details of Sullivan’s Ex tion— 


in New York Historical Library, H. O'R. 
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large. The first discussions were as to the mode: 
of fixing those Reservations. The Indians want- 
ed them to be by natural boundaries, such as_the- 
course of streams, &c. To this I objected, know- 
ing their perfect acquaintance and our ignorance 

of the quantity of land that such courses would 
embrace. For the sake of certainty, I insisted on, 

and with great difficulty got them to consent to, 

square miles. These being marked out, on a map, 
of their country, they could form an opinion of 
the quantity of land left to them. When we first 
met to allot to each of their villages, its propor- 
tionate part of the two hundred thousand acres 
retained by them, the utmost jealousy appeared 

to exist among the different Chiefs, as to the por- 
tion that should be annexed to the place of his. 
residence. 

The importance of a Chief and his influence 
with his Nation are, in a great measure proportion- 
ate to the number of his followers ; and that num- 
ber is either increased or diminished by extent of 
the land annexed to the Chief's residence. Hence 
the struggle on the part of every Sachem and 
chief Warrior, both to increase his own bounds 
and to lessen those of arival Chief. This contest 
was more violent between Red Jacket and Corn- 
planter than any of the others—the first wanting 
the principal Reservation to be at Buffalo-creek, 
and the second at his residence, at the Alleghany. 
I found it impossible to come to any arrangement 
on this subject, when more than a couple of the 
same tribe were together; and I therefore requir- 
ed that each of them should alternately send to 
me one or two Chiefs, with whom the arrange- 
ments were finally made. 

You will perceive, among the Memorandums 
that were kept during the Treaty, the very large 
deductions they were desirous of making from the 
country which they had agreed to sell—Red 
Jacket claiming, for Buffalo alone, near one fourth. 
of it. In this they would have persisted, had it, 
not been for the apprehension of a proportionate 
reduction of the money to be paid to them. 

After all these matters had been adjusted to 
the satisfaction of all parties, a young Indian, 
about twenty-four years of age, called Young 
King, who before had not attended the Treaty, 
made hisappearance. Hewas, by the female line, 
a lineal descendant of Old Smoke, whose mem- 
ory is revered as the greatest man that ever had 
ruled over the Six Nations. During his life, his. 
power was unbounded. Young King was a 
heavy, dull, unambitious, but honest man. He 
seldom meddled with the business of the Nation ; 
but when he did so, the influence which he de- 
rived from his birth was great. On the arrival 
of Young King, all further business was sus- 
pended, until that which had been done was ex- 
plained to him. After this explanation had been. 
made, he expressed his disapprobation at the 
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course that had been pursued. Farmer's Brother 
and other Chiefs then informed me that the Treaty 
could not be completed contrary to the wishes 
of Young King; that, however unreasonable it 
might appear to be that one man should defeat 
the will of a whole Nation, it was a power which 
he derived from his birth, and which he could 
not be deprived of. Young King, at last, though 
not reconciled to the parting with their lands, ac- 
quiesced, saying that he would no longer oppose 
the will of the Nation. 

The night previous to the signing the Treaty, 
Red Jacket came to me privately, and told me 
that he would not sign the Treaty in the Council- 
house, when the other Chiefs did so, because he 
had pretended to:them that he was opposed to it; 
but that, after its execution by the others, he 
would come to me. privately, and have his 
name affixed to it. He added, that it would not 
do for the Treaty to go to Philadelphia without his 
name, as General Washington, when he examin- 
ed it and found his signature wanting, might im- 

ine that he had been degraded, and had lost 
his rank and influence among the Senecas. He 
desired, therefore, that a vacant place might be 
left on the pa'chment, near the top of the instru- 
ment, which he would, privately, come and have 
filled up with his name, and which he accord- 
ingly did.* 

In 1791, the County of Ontario, [which then 


included all Western New York, | although not en- 
titled to it from its population, became, by a 
Law of the State, authorized to elect a member 


of Assembly. It was not known in Canandai- 
gua, Geneva, nor any the settlements in the Coun- 
ty, excepting a small one in the southern part of 
it, that such a Law had passed. Colonel Eleazer 
Lindley, who, with some of his relatives, had 
establislted themselves near the Tioga-river, had 
accidentally heard of its existence ; and on the 
day of the Election, he assembled tliem together, 
and got them to vote for him. These votes were 
never canvassed, but were carried to New York 
by Lindley himself, when the Legislature met. 
Notwithstanding this irregularity, he was admit- 
ted to his seat in the Assembly, on the principle 
that every County entitled to a Representative 
ought to be represented. The following year, 
General Israel Chapin became its Representative. 
In 1796, Ontaric, for the first time, became divid- 
ed, a portion of the southern part of it having 
been detached from it, and erected into a separ- 
ate County by the name of Steuben. 

I tad not been in the western part of our State 
for thirty-two years, until last August, [ 1843, | 


* The Treaty at Big Tree, the site of the present town of 
Geneseo, is referred to by Colonel Stone, in his Life and 
Times of Red Jacket, 147-163; but the original papers, in 
The O'Rielly Manuscripts, alone tell the story of that 
event, in all its fullness.—H. B. D. 
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when I paid a visit tomy friend Mr Greig, at 
Canandaigua. I am ata loss to say whether my 
surprise or my delight was the greatest, at the im- 
provements that I have found in every part of it, 
since I had seen it. 

I was particularly struck with the city of 
Rochester. In June, 1797, Louis Philip, the pres- 
ent King of the French, and his two brothers, 
the Duke de Montpensier and Count Beaujolais, 
were my guests at Canandaigua. Being desirous 
of showing them the Falls of the Genesee-river, 
we rode together to where Rochester now is. 
There had not, at that time, a tree been cut 
down, nor was there a hut of any kind. The 
nearest habitation was at the house of a farmer 
named Perrin, where, after having viewed the 
Falls, we dined, on our return to Canandaigua. 

Notwithstanding all that I had heard of the 
progress of Rochester, it was difficult for me to 
realize that a place that I had last seen, even 
at that distance of time, an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, should now be an active, busy city, contain- 
ing elegant and costly buildings, and with a pop- 
ulation, as I was informed there, of between twen- 
ty-five and thirty thousand inhabitants. 


[Nore By Mr. O’RIE;Ly. | 


—Here ends the interesting narrative of the Personal Re- 
collections of Thomas Morris. A few explanatory words 
may be added. 

y the Treaty with the Senecas at Geneseo, in September, 
1797, consummated under the management of the Author 
of the foregoing Narrative, their remaining claims on the 
lands of Western New York, excepting in the “ Reserva- 
** tions,” below named, were sold directly to Robert Mor- 
ris. The first land-sale, in 1787, was made to Phelps & 
Gorham, who soon after transferred their right to Morris. 
Morris had bound himself to extinguish the whole Indian 
title between Seneca Lake and the Niagara frontier, as a 
consideration of his sale of the lands to the Holland Com- 

any, Sir William Pulteney, and others. The whole body of 
oe within those boundaries is about six millions of acres; 
and of this vast tract, the “‘ Reservations” of the Senecas 
were recognized in the Geneseo Treaty as follows: 

1, Canawagus Reservation, two square miles, lying on 
the West bank of the Genesee-river, near Avon. 

2. and 8. Little-Beard and Big-Tree Reservations, con- 
taining together four square miles, lying on the West bank 
of Genesee-river, opposite Geneseo. 

4 uawkie-Hil eservation, two miles square, on the 
bank of Genesee-river, North of Mount Morris. 

5, Gardow Reservation, conteates about twenty-eight 
square miles, lying on both sides of Genesee-river, a couple 
of miles South of Mount Morris village, in the town of 
Mount Morris. 

6. Caneadea Reservation, sixteen square miles, lying on 
both sides of Genesee-river, in Alleghany-county. 

7. Oil-Spring Reservation, one square mile, on the line 
between A egany and Cattaraugus Counties. 

8. Alleghany Reservation, forty-two square miles, lying 
on both sides of the Alleghany-river, and extending from 
ee Pennsylvania line, north-eastwardly, about twenty-five 
miles. 

9. Cattaraugus Reservation, forty-two square miles, ly- 
ing on both sides and near the mouth of Cattaraugus-creek, 
on Lake Erie. 

10. Buffalo Reservation, one hundred and thirty square 
miles, on both sides of Buffalo-creek, and extending about 
seven miles wide, eastward from Lake Erie. 

11. Tonawanda Reservation, seventy square miles, on 
both sides of the Tonawanda-creek, being about twenty-five 
miles from its mouth, and extending eastwardly about 
seven miles wide. 
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12. Tuscarora Reservation, one omere mile, three miles 
Rast of Lewiston, on the Mountain Ridge. 


—Such were the “ Reservations,”’ such the narrowed lim- 
its within which the Senecas, the most formidable tribe of 
nois or Six Nations, were circumscribed, by the sale of 
their remaining territory in Western New York to Robert 
Morris. Their first sale, as before aliuded to, was made to 
Phelps & Gorham, in 1787; but the benefits of it chiefly ac- 
erued to Robert Morris, as he bought out the rights of those 
pioneer speculators; and thus, having also bought the 
J mon a le right above-mentioned from Massachusetts, 
0 


8 was able to fulfil his engagements b giving a clear | 


title to the Holland Company and to Sir William Pulteney, 
for nearly all the vast tract between the Seneca Lake and 
the western boundary of the State of New York—Thomas 
Morris, the author of the foregoing narrative, having been 
the chief agent of his father in effecting these concluding 
arrangements with the Indians. 

Nearly cotemporaneously with the commencement of set- 
tlements by Phelps & Gorham, Robert Morris, and others, 
between Seneca Lake and _ the Niagara frontier, on lands 
bought from the Seneca Tribe, the State of New York 
eaused certain lands eastward of Seneca Lake, (the Indian 
title to which lands it had peng re by Treaty with the 
Cayugas, Oneidas, Onondagas, Tuscaroras, and Mohawks, 
ween 1785 and 1789,) to be surveyed into suitable tracts 
for paying the bounties due to its soldiers in the Revo- 
lutionary War. This tract is known as “ the great Military 
“Tract,” and consisted of about seventeen hundred thou- 
sand acres, exclusive of the ‘‘ Reservations” of the tribes 
from whom it had been purchased by the State. This tract, 
one of the finest ae | in the world, now forms the Coun- 
ties of Onondaga, Cortlandt, Tompkins, Cayuga, and Sen- 
eca, and parts of Oswego, Wayne, and some other Coun- 
ties. Although this “ Military Tract” will be remembered 
as a monument of the eye | with which the State sought 
to repay the services of the soldiers it enlisted as its quota 
for the Revolutionary Army, it is a saddening thought that 
little benefit accrued from it to many of those soldiers or 
their families, as the unsettled condition of things, for sev- 

years after the Revolution, caused many holders of 
Patents for these bounty lands to sacrifice them at rates 
wares from eight to thirty dollars for six hundred acres! 
that being the amount of land assigned to each private eol- 
dier—officers getting larger grants proportioned to their 
rank, up to the Major-generals, who got Patents for six 
thousand six hundred acres, Thirty dollars for six hundred 
acres was the highest price quoted in 1793, ten years after 
the Treaty which formally closed the Revolutionary War! 
After the surrender of the forts of Oswego, Niagara, etc., 
held by the British till after Jay’s Treaty, in 1796, and after 
the Treaty between Morris and the Senecas concerning the 
ownership of lands West of Seneca Lake, the price of land 
in the “ Military Tract,” eastward of that Lake, rose con- 


siderably, three dollars per acre being the current price in | 


the year 1800. 

An outline of the subsequent intercourse with the “ Six 
“Nations,” or the relics thereof, between 1797 and 1838, as 
also of all preceding Treaties between them and the State and 
General Governments, may be found in a book about Setile- 
ment in the West, or Sketches of Rochester and Western 
New York, and also in the Collections of papers 
to the Historical re In the latter ~~ 1 some ar- 
rangements with the Senecas, ina “Treaty” at Buffalo, 
cancelled their title to the “‘ Reservation ” near that city— 
the consideration being partly in money invested for their 
benefit and partly in lands beyond the rr. to which 
Western lands immigrated most of the relics of the Sene- 
cas and other Iroquois tribes, who had,during the forty years 
since the Treaty of Geneseo (in 1797) considered the “ Buffa- 
“lo Reservation ” as the principal refuge of their shattered 
Confederacy. 

And thus faded away the power of the Iroquois tribes, 
or “ Six Nations,” in the State of New York.* 


* As this page is passing to the printer's hands, it is an- 
nounced that the Iroquois tribes, or Six Nations, have just 
sold to the United States Government, the lands in Kansas 
which they took in 1888, in part payment for the relinquish- 
ment of lands in the State of New York. The Council for 

8 pupese was held at the Cattaraugus Reservation in 
June, Walter R. Irwin attending as Commissioner on behalf 
of the Government. ‘ By the terms of the ‘ Treaty,’” says 


Hier. Mac. Vou. V. 31 
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| But the story should not be closed without reference to 
the fate of the other “ contracting a. 
| The reverses which befel Robert Morris, soon after his 
| purchase and sale of the millions of acres in Western New 
| York, form a strong contrast to the triumphs of his com- 
mercial skill and financial ability, before and during the 
Revolutionary War, and for a number of years thereafter. 
Intelligent people generally know that no man of his 
time bore a nobler character as a merchant and a patriot. 
With many ships on the ocean, with his notes-of-hand form- 
ing a currency, with his drafts honored everywhere amon; 
capitalists in the United States and in some of the princi- 
pal European cities—his cash and credit largely contrib- 
uted to clothing, feeding and paying the Revolutionary 
Army when the distress among the troops, on several occa- 
sions, incapacitated them for effective service, and when 
the impoverished public treasury returned blank answers 
to the requisitions of Washington. In these trying ordeals 
Robert Morris occupied a position that should endear his 
| memory tothe American people through all time: and in 
proportion to the respect for his character must be the gen- 
eral regret that his latter days were spent almost in penury. 
Within the brief period of three years after he extinguish- 
ed the Indian claims in Western New York, and thus per- 
fected the title to the millions of acres he had sold to the 
Holland hg ay Sir William Pulteney and others— 
so sudden was the reverse with him—he was necessita- 
ted to conclude a letter to a correspondent with the fol- 
lowing remark, under date of Philadelphia, Dec. 11, 
1809:—‘‘If you should find it a. to write again, 
“be good enough to pay the postage of your letters, for 


“ Thave not a cent to spare from the means of tempora 
** subsistence.”’ v — 


—Sic transit gloria mundi. 


Henry O’Ritty, 
New York, May, 1869. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
I. Iysrructions to A. Hoops. 


{From The O’ Rielly Manuscripts—New York Historical 
Society’s Library.] 


Instructions for Mr. Adam Hoops, respecting the Surv 
of Lands in the Genesee Country, peo by Rodi. 
Morris of Messrs. Gorham & Phelps. 


Sir :—When I first a to you respecting the Re-surve 
of the Lands which I had purchased of Messrs. Gorham 
Phelps, I alone was interested in having it faithfully 
done; and the high opinion I entertain of your integrity, 
induced that preference which I have given to your servi- 
ces on this occasion. But, since that time, my Attorney, 
Mr. Franklin, has made Sale in Hurope of the whole of 
these Lands; and it is of Dupes to the purchasers that 
this Re-survey should be faithfully & Accurately made; 
and it is important to me as a Man of Honor to have eve’ 
thing faithfully performed which Mr Franklin has a 
or promised on my behalf. Relying, therefore, on your ex- 
ertions, care & Accuracy. I deliver you herewith the Deed 
of Conveyance from Gorham & Phelps to me, and Annexed 
thereto is a Map of the Country according to the Surveys 
made; but I have been informed that the Surveyors they 
employed were not all so Capable as they ought to have 
nm, and that one of them, who run the Eastern bound- 
ary line, was unfaithfull. These are sufficient reasons for 
making a Re-survey. Mr. Gorham did se that the 





Eastern Bounda: e, as already run dew d stand, and 
that the State of New York would a; thereto. I was in- 
clined to give my Consent, also, before I knew of the Sale 
made by Mr. Franklin; but that Sale puts it out of my pow- 
er to Consent, for the purchasers are entitled to ali the 





the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, “ the title of the In- 
“ dians to the lands in Kansas is extinguished, the Govern- 
“ ment agreeing, in consideration, to pay the sum of three 
“hundred and twenty dollars for each and every person 
** entitled to —_—_— in the beneficial provisions of the 
“Treaty of the fifteenth of January, 1838 (about four 
“thousand in oumber)—the sum to be invested in United 
“ States bonds, to be held in trust by the Secretary of the 
** Interior, the interest thereon to be paid annually to the 
“ members of the several tribes.” H. O'R. 
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Land which I bong, and of Course to all that is Contained 
within the Boundary lines as described in the Deed of Con- 
veyance, except what is therein excepted, together with 
another onepuen arising from a Covenant between Messrs. 
Gorham & Phelps and me, dated the 1ith of Decr 1790, of 
which you have a Copy herewith—in Consequence whereof 
Mr. Daniel Ross came forward & claimed his Contract for 
Township No. 5, in the first Range, which of course I have 

to Confirm to him; but none of the others having 
putin their claims within the time allowed for their wane 
so, I cannot now confirm the Contracts they had made wit 
Messrs. Gorham & Phelps, Consequently, those Townships 
and peste of Townships, as well as all others not excepted in 
the d of Conveyance, must be Surveyed, to the use of 
those who purchased under me. 

It is therefore incumbent on you who have undertaken 
this business, to Ascertain truely & accurately the several 
Boundary Lines, agreeably to the Deed of Conveyance, and 
then the Township Lines; but these last are only of Impor- 
tance to my purchasers so far as my purchase goes, for as to 
the Townships which Messrs. Gorham & Phelps had Sold 
previously, it is of no Consequence to us whether the lines 
are truely run or not; but as Mr. Phelps will be on the “4 
you will do well to advise him to have the whole Tract Re- 
surveyed, which may prevent Lawsuits Amongst his pur- 
chasers or their gns hereafter. If he agrees to this, 
the business will be — 
boundary Lines, you will have only to run the dividing lines 
of the Townships agreeable to what is laid down on Gor- 
ham & Phelps’s Map or Survey as to the distance between 
each line; but this I believe will leave a surplus quantity 
on the Western Boundary for niy purchasers, because I am 
informed that the Eastern Boundary line, as now run, in- 
stead of os a Meridian line as it ought, Supposin it to 
begin from the South, on the Pennsylvania Northern Boun- 
dary, it Trends in to the Westward as it proceeds to Lake On- 
tario, so as to leave out a Triangle supposed to Contain about 
Thirty Thousand Acres, which will be included in my pur- 
chase by running a True Meridian from the 82 Mile Stone 
on the Pennsylvania Boundary; and if Mr. Phelps does 
not choose to have the lines of his Townships accur- 
ately Run, or if the present possessors of those Townships 
should object, then the said ee will remain for my pur- 
chasers over & above their Towns) 7 

In the Course of these Surveys, the following particulars 
are required by my purchasers, and I make it a point of 
Honor to satisfy them as far as possible. Hitherto I have 
— to them such information as I received and _ believed 

myself, and itis my only desire to Convey Truth to 
them: therefore, keeping this in mind, you will make a Re- 


port Truely descriptive of the Country, and particularly de- | 


scribing— 
. meral Face of the Country in each Township; 
2, The 


Townsh: 
8. The different Mill-Seats in each Township; 
4. The proportion of level, arable ground & Soil of ditto; 
5. Ce proportion of Hilly Country, the Soil & situation in 
tto ; 
6. The sovelias Timber in each Township; 
7. The State of Underwood, Meadow & Grass Ground indo; 
8. The Fisherys, and also the Game in do; 
9. The Fruits, & Herbage in do; 
10. ™ = of each Township from Mills already 
rected 5 
11. The distance by Water & by Land, where there is no 
River Navigation, to the County Town; 
12. The general State of the surrounding Settlements; 

If in addition to this, ho can point out the Chosen Spot, 
in each Township, it will bea very Acceptable Service to the 
proprietors, who wish to know such Tracts or parts of Town- 
ships as possess the peculiar advantages of Water Naviga- 
tion to the Great Rivers—good Soil, good Mill Seats—good 
pasture for Cattle, Free from Underwood, Abundance of Su- 

ar Maple, oe Hickory, & other Timber of Superiour 

mality, &c. &c. 

In ehort, they wish to receive a very Accurate plan, with 
as much information as sible relative to the points Stat- 
ed, and also relative to the Swamps and Mountains or high 
Grounds, which they would wish to have accurately laid 
do ther, with the Roads that are made & making, 
and the umber of Persons now settled on each Township. 

this last Article they must mean the Number of Inhabi- 
tants settled on the Townships sold before my purchase, be- 
cause they must know that none can be settled on those 


lain & easy; for, after Sze the | 


— Rivers, and also the Rivulets in each | 
P; 
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which I bought, as no Sales thereof have been made but to 
themslves. 

I am sensible that more is asked of you than the Common 
Duties of a Surveyor require you to perform. The Expense 
of the Survey is tobe mine; but Iam inclined to believe 
that,if you faithfully perform all that they have required, they 
will be induced to make Be an Adequate Compensation. 
If, however, they do not, I will satisfy you for any extra 
Trouble = may have. 

It will be necessary that you ascertain the quantity of 
Acres of Land in each Township distinct from the Water 
Acres, as they refuse to pay for the latter; and I had almost 
forgot to mention that Messrs. Gorham & Phelps had made 
an engagement with the Rev. Saml Kirkland for Two 
Thousand Acres in the Township No. 7, in the seventh 
range. This you may deduct out of that Township. You 
have herewith a Copy of Mr. Phelps’s letter on this subject, 
&Iremember what he mentions of this agreemeut, but 
he does not say whether his 2000 Acres were located or not. 
If they were not, Mr. Kirkland must take rough & smooth 
ae & not expect to pick the best Land of the Tract. 

have had The Deed of Conveyance from Messrs. Gorham 


| & Phelps to me Recorded in the Secretary’s Office at New 


York, but I think it onght also to be Upon Record in Onta- 
rio County. Young Mr. Gorham is the Recording Officer of 
that County ; you will therefore have it Recorded in his of- 
fice, & pay him the Fees taking his Receipt for the D eed 
when left with him Containing a promise to Record & Re- 
turn the said Deed to you. You may take a Correct Copy 
of the Deed for your use in the Survey & send me the origi- 
nal by My Sons when they return or any other very safe 
hand or if none such offers in time bring it yourself. 
I shall Urge the Mr. Ellicotts to follow you as speedily as 
ible & I hope one of them will bring with him the As- 
ronomical Instrument making by Mr. Rittenhouse which 
will enable you to Run the Meridian lines free from the er- 
rors occasioned by the Variations of the Compass &c. I 
Tam — to make a Return of your Survey & Report, 
so as to be in London by or before the end of this year, 
which I hope you will enable me to Comply with, but do not 
suffer this Circumstance of haste to interfere with Accuracy 
in the performance of what is required, for I think the lat- 
ter must be far more important to the Gentlemen than the 
former. As you want money the Traders & others will sup- 
ply it for your drafts upon Messrs. Wm. Constable & Co. 
n New York, or on me here or may depend that any 
you draw shail be punctually paid. I am Sir 
our obedt hbie Sert 


[ExporseD, Phila. June 12, 1791. Instructions of R. Mor- 
ris to A. Hoops for Surveying the Genesee Country, &c.} 


II. Instructions To CoLoNEL SAMUEL OGDEN. 


Puriap’a. Jan’y 20th, 1791. 
Sam’t OagpvEn Esq’r. ” P 


IR, 
In Consequence of the Articles of Agreement entered 
into the 2ist ulto. by Oliver Phelps & myself in which 
Nath. Gorham Esq’r is expected to join) of the first part 


and you of the second part, I think it is proper that 
you should repair with all reasonable expedition to Boston, 
where the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts will 
be most probably to be in Session before, or by, the time 
you can get thither. 

And as Mr. Gorham has not signed the above mentioned 
Articles of Agreement I deliver herewith to your care & 
Trust, Two of the said instruments of Writing being exact 


| Copies of each other except that One of them has been due- 


ly executed by Oliver Phelps Esq’r as’ well as by you & 
me in presence of Wm. W. Morris & Garrett Cattringer, 
the other only by you & me in presence of the same Wit- 
nesses but by accidental Omissions at the time it was not 
Signed & Sealed by Mr Phelps, the intention of delivering 
these Papers to you is that on your arrival at Boston you 
may get them executed in presence of Legal Witnesses by 
Mr. Gorham & the one by Mr. Phelps which he had before 
omitted. One of these Co; _. so Executed is to be return- 
ed to me, the other is eith:; . *emain with you or to be de- 
livered to Messrs. Gorham & Phelps as the case may Re- 
quire, one Copy being already in their or your possession— 

I deliver you aiso Articles of Agreement bearing date the 
21st of last month between Messrs. Nathl. Gorham & Oliver 
Phelps of one part, & myself of the other, which have 
been duly executed by Mr Phelps & by me but not by Mr. 





— ee. eee SP. 
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Gorham. You will be pleased to get these Articles executed 
by him in presence of Legal Witnesses and return the same 
to me when you come back. Conformably to the tenor and 
intent of these Agreements, you are to Consult with Messrs. 
Gorham & Phelps as to the best Mode of proceeding so as 
to secure for them & me on the best terms possible, the 
Preemption Right,of the State of Massachusetts to the Tract 
of Count = between the Western Boundary of Messrs. 
‘Gorham h 


ry Line of the State of Pennsylvania. To E 


at Boston as the agent to make this purchase. I am like- 


wise informed that another Company of New Yorkers have | 


associated for the same purpose & that Doctor Cragie is zone 


forward as their Agent. Not knowing who are the Members | 
of these Societies I cannot judge how far they may be for- | 


midable or not but the Characters of the two Agents are rey 
different, Mr. Livingston you know better than I do and 
trust you can manage him, Mr. Cragie is quiet, sly, sensi- 
ble & penetrating. e will try to discover —= usiness 
& Conceal his own, and I suppose the best thing you can 
do will be to Conceal as long as possible your designs upon 
this Preemption ea from every Soul but Gorham & 
Phelps & Mr. Russell, and should it turn out that neither 
of the above Agents or any other Person or Persors can 
Suc¢eed in making a purchase of that right, it may be best 
to keep that part of your Errand Secret altogether letting 
the said Right fall in to Messrs. Gorham & a upon the 
Agreements which now exist between them & the State of 
Massachusetts. 

But should either of the above Agents or any other Per- 
son or Persons make such Offers as will Induce the Legis- 
lature to make Sale of the said Preemption from Messrs. 
Gorham & Phelps then you will Consult with these last 
mentioned Gentn and in Conjunction with them fix the 
Mode of your proceeding whether to bid in your own Name 
in theirs or in mine, but I am induced to believe that it will 
be best that you should bid in your Own Name, declaring 
that you are Associated with Persons Capable of making 
good the Engagements you shall enter into. 

Messrs, Gorham & Phe!ps & ze must fix upon the highest 
Sum that they will go to for this purchase & the shortest 
terms of payment that they will agree to—after which you 
will Concert also with them the most probable means of 
succeeding dt a lower price & more favourable terms of 
payment for my Own part I will abide for my share by the 
terme they fix provided the price does not exceed the Sum 

& the periods of payment are not Shorter than what I shall 
mention in a private letter dated a day later than this. 

Mr. Phelps when here, said that Mr. Gorham would prob- 
ably have a reluctance to sign these Agreements because 


he had inadvertantly given a —e. to Mr Jno Livingston | 
30) 


purporting that He upon Certain nditions therein ex- 


pressed would not oppose the sd Livingston in his pursuit | 


of the Preemption Right. I have a very —_ Opinion of 
Mr. Gorhams Honor and if He has such Scruples about sign- 
ing or acting I would take his Word of Honor Sacre 7 
pledged to you, that He will consider himself bound to full- 
fill the several Articles of Agreement on his part in case 
the said Right falls into his & Mr. Phelps hands in Conse- 
quence of their present existing Agreements with the State 
or if it falls to us by purchase or by means of any Measures 
that shall be Concerted by you & Mr. Phelps—and that im- 
mediately subsequent to such event He will Execute the 
said several Agreements. But should He refuse to give 
such assurance you will then desire Mr. Phelps to Cancel 
all the Agreements & let each party Act for themselves, my 

rivate letter tells you how to act for me in such case. 

essrs. Gorham & Phelps seem by their letters to think it 
would be best to quiet Mr. Livingston and to have a Coa- 
lition with the New York Company. I have thought of 
this & determined not to have any thing to do with any 
body in this business but tlemselves, therefore Our Com- 
petitors must outbid us or we them to carry the bargain—I 
submit some few Observations by way of Memorandum to 
your Consideration they will refresh your Memory & you 
can apply them in Conversations where it may be usefull 


to do so. 
Iam Dr Sir 
Your Sincere Friend 
& Ob’t b’bie Ser’vt 


elps late purchase & Lake Erie bounded on | 
the North Fd Lake Ontario & on the South ay the Bounda- | 

ect this busi- | 
ness all your address & good sense must be brought into | 
Action for I am informed that Mr. Jno, Livingston of New | 
York has associated a Company for which He will appear | 





P. 8. Mr. Phelps & myself did agree to admit your Broth- 
er Isaac to hold one sixtieth part of the as right 
(if we purchase) on the same terms we get it, he making the 
proportional payments as they become due ons the 
tirst. This I confirm on my part & so must Mr. Phelps & I 
expect that Mr, Gorham will not object & therefore draw 
— Agreement & sign it on my behalf or I will sign it 
when you please. 

Sami Oa@pen Esgqr. 

P. 8. you will ask of Messrs Gorham & Phelps copies of 
their existing Agreements with the State of Massachusetts. 


MeEmoRANDUM FOR Mr. OgprEn. 


The quantity of Land in the Preemptive Right is Compu- 
ted at four Million of Acres exclusive of Messrs. Gorham & 
Phelps late purchase. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1st The quantity is Computed on boundaries that have 
not been measured, & it is probable that the quantity of 
Acres is greatly overrated. Gorham & Phelps have 42 miles 
from East to West the No. & So. Boundaries being the Same 
& they have barely two Million of Acres East of the Gene- 
sie—from the Genesee to > oe is said to be 70 miles & 
the No. & So. boundary being the same as Gerham & 
Phelps’s there cannot be 4 Million of acres unless the Tri- 
angular piece on the Borders of Lake Erie, So. West of 
Niagara makes up for the deficiency of 14 miles from East 
to West of the whole Tract. 

2nd Gorham & Phelps have 12 Miles Square East of the 
Genesee River & Ebenezer Allan & others have Indian 
Grants for which some allowance must be given or perhaps 
sd Grants must be confirmed in whole or in part. 

8d. No Allowance in the above Estimation is made for 
Lakes Rivers & other Waters. 

4th. No Allowance for useless Mountains or for Swamps 
that cannot be drained.—All these observations apply 
ae the quantity being 4 Million of Saleable Acres. 

he British are possessed of the Posts at Niagara &c their 
Garrisons are Ill dis dto American interests, they will 
use their interest & influence with the Indians to prevent 
them from Selling their Rights to these Lands, they are do- 
ing so now & they will at all events discourage our Settle- 
ments on them. 

The Indians one & all Complain of Mr. Livingston & of 
Mr. Phelps’s Negotiations with them and Assert in plain 
terms that they have been Cheated. They say they will not 
sell their right to the remaining Lands as these are their 
Hunting Grounds. They have asked Restitution of those 
ceded by the Treaty of Fort Stanwix.—They have asked the 
President of the U. 8. if they have not a right to keep their 
Lands, to which they have been answered in the affirma- 
tive. They ask why they may not if they do sell be allow- 
ed to make the most of them by selling to whom they 
please, &c. 

A party in this City are encouraging Corn Planter to 
persevere in these Claims in the ze that they may hereaf- 
ter purchase of the Indians particular Tracts on low terms 


.&c. Al! these & many other Obstacles must be Surmount- 
| ed by the purchasers of the preemptive Right & the Cost will 


be a great deal of money, trouble, Travel & be subject to 
Lies, Malicious Reports and much abuse. 

The Necessity of putting it out of the Power of other pur- 
chasers of the preemptive Right, to Undersell R Ms. present 
purchase has influenced him to fix the high limits therefore 
Colo, Ogden will always keep in Mind that about £50,000 
Lawfull is the Sum that — really to be paid. He will 
aiso keep in Mind that the first payments, will be most diffi- 
cult to accomplish & therefore should be as light & distant 
as possible & the Annual paymeuts should be divided on as 
many years as can possibly be obtaind so as to make the 
payment of each year as light as may be. 

jut Mr. Ogden must also keep in Mind that we must get 
this bargain if possible & not loose it for a thousand or two 
thousand Dollrs more than the limits. 

It is probable that I may be able to pay the Cost of the 
Preemption a to the State, Earlier than the Stipulated 
Periods therefore you must fix for a Dieci. of 6 Pct, Pann 


.to be allowed upon every Anticipated payment. 


IIl.—DeEpositTion oF Mr. DEAN. 


The Deposition of James Dean of lawful Age testifieth 
and saith that this Deponent attended a Treaty which was 
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held by Oliver Phelps Esqr with the Indian Nations at Buf- | tection of the State of New York, they have nothing to fear 
faloe k; That this deponent officiated at the said Treaty | from any banditte they can collect for the purpose of forc- 

as an Interpreter—That the Senecas as far as this deponent ing them into measures which they heartily disapprove of. 
had an opportunity to discover their Sentiments, did unani- | LvED, that this meeting, fully impressed with the im- 
mously agree to ais of part of their Coun to the | possibility of the proposed State’s defraying the necessary 
above mentioned Oliver Ph Esquire—That this Depo- | expenses of the most moderate government that can be de- 
nent altho he does not perfectly recollect the particulars of | vised, and aware of the impolicy as well as the injustice of 
the Contract made between the said Phelps and Senecas, | raising by enormous taxes on uncultivated lands, such a 
yet conceives that the said Phelps engaged to pay to the | revenue, or of devoting to those expenses moperty ge 
gaid Senecas the Sum of 5000 dollars the first year after the | chased under the faith of the States of New York and Mas- 
date of the said Contract, and five hundred Dollars @year | sachusetts, and of drawing into our flourishing County, peo- 
for ever—That as far as this deponent was concerned in ne- | ple that such iniquitous measures would attract, recommend 
jating said Contract he conceives that every matter and | to the persons above alluded to, to persue some more laud- 
respecting the same was cay ene clearly explained | able mode of gratifying their ainbition, and to desist alto- 

to the said Senecas, And that the Writings respecting the | gether from proceedings [ } to interest and wellfare: 
said Contract were deposited in the hands of Colo. John Resotvep, also, that it is the opinion of this meeting that 


Butler—. further this Deponent saith not. the roposed meeting at Geneva, ought not to be attended 
_ - James Dean. as it was called by strangers to the County; and that we 


Wurres Town, Novr. 25th, 1790. will consider as inimical to the Coane such persons be- 
© 


Monteomery, 88. Novr. 25, 1790. Personally appeared | longing to it, who at said meeting shall consent to any of 
i b 4 


| the proposals before reprobated. 
Jame Dean, Signer to the foregoing Deposition and after be- Resotvep, that the meeting expect after having made 


ing duly —- Seine — eee | this pee declaration of their situation, that those intrust- 
trath & o> ng eon by him subscribed was the truth, the | ©4 With the administration of the State, will take the most 
foregoing thi ut the trath ’ vigorous measures to suppress any of the attempts made to 

whole truth & no Before aoe Witeneges Te eee destroy the peace and quiet of this County. 
e, Justice of Peace Reso.vep, that the Chairman of this Meeting, together 
. = the ~ Seeet be oeneees sign Ges ove Reso- 
a » | lutions and cause them to be nted in the erent news- 

TV.—PRocEEDINGS OF THE MEETING, HELD AT papers printed in this tate. P 








CANANDAIGUA, NOVEMBER 8, 1793. By order of the Meeting 
At a Meeting held at the Town of Canandaigua, in the seus See Sa. 


County of Ontario and State of New York, on Friday, 
the eighth of November, 1793, immediately after the adjoin- 
ment of the Court of Common Pleas and General Sessions 
of the peace, at which all the Judges and assistant Justices, | YS ELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
&alarge majority of the Justices of the Peace, together - 

with all the inhabitants convened from different parts of the VARIOUS LIBRARIES. (Conrrnvzp.) 
County on that occasion, were present. The Hon. Timothy Ad 

Hosmer, Esq, first cane of the County, in the chair— | 155.—GovERNOR WENTWoOTTH TO Rev. ELza- 
Nathaniel apne ry —the following Resolutions were ZER WHEELOCK.* 

unanimously agree 2 C SELOCK. 

Wueraas, certain restless and turbulent characters from PortsMmouTgo, 28% October 1774. 
the Eastern District of this State, evilly disposed towards My pear AND REVEREND eee v7 
the welfare of this County, have for some time past endeav- a “ = ne . 
ored to stir up sedition among the peaceable Inhabitants The public affairs, which have hitherto 
— and excite them to acts both treasonable and im-| 55 engaged me as to prevent my writing you 
- ie wares, they have proposed to many Individuals lately, now leave me only an hurried moment, 
in the County, that the County of Ontario, in conjunction | to present my best respects to you—The Charter 
with that of Otsego, and part of Tioga and Herkimer, fj ration for Elandaff will 1 heted 
should immediately shake off all dependance from the | Of Incorporation Ic RAGED Wilt DS COMpuCre 
State of New York and support their Independance by | before next Post—Poor Mr’ Jaffrey’s illness has 
Pontasmes in case the State should be unwilling to rati-| delay’d it—In a letter from Paul Wentworth 

Ayp WHEREAS the pesslons ot the dishonest and disor- Esq. He says, “The Instruments for Dartm: 
derly, of the ambitious and of the timid, have been flatter- | « >» maki y »j cti 
ed by the expectation of having Laws passed for the screen- | ,, ee er cee of Dr. 
ing individuals from the payment of their just debts forsix olander & Ur. iryime, by Hamsay who 1s 1n- 
yoers, and they have hewn 3 eee os rd So jodian “comparably the best hand in Europe, that it 

, a8 we ose of New care 7 : 
York as those which the said State together with Massa- re wou'd be a crime in such a casenot to prefer 
chassis have guazentend > ay - my become a | “him, to the persons you mention. I have men- 
re; e rapacity 0! ave | c6¢iqn) haat 
enaek > support these measures by a number of armed | * tion’d the Subser i ption to Lord D. oo 
troops collects from Vermont and elsewhere, in case of “ ae a ~~ rd support. ' These t 4 
on: 2 of c "ine r 
= Wuenreas, also, the said persons have called a Meet- | ,, . Aa emt hi ' ; ow pe - _ s lib Yr 
ing of the inhabitants of this County, to be convened at | © With something of my own, towards a libra- 
cece ne hl ani’ iio be Mon hoo 
resent month, which meeting y sa : : . ” 
ereons, and sundry others not inhabitants of this County: I think we may rely on having the most te 

Tumnavens, Rusotvap, that the Inhabltanteof this Coanty fect apparatus, and a liberal addition to Col 
of sensible of the many advantages that they have Wh ; 
derived tren their connection with one at the most respec- a ge generous a i the tot t of 
table States in the Union, and desirous of thecontinuationof | I shall not cease to Study the interest o 
the ome abvenin Pies titecten cease aed ener D Coll: as the best service to the Province; al- 
er attempt ma s- : ; : 
turb their peace and harmony; that they conceive their | tho’ a few Men (in this days paper) have against 
measures are pregnant with danger, and such as, if carried | their consciences, publish’d me an enemy to the 
into effect, would introduce into our infant Country, all the 
complicated evils which anarchy and confusion can create: 

Resotvep, that this meeting highly resent the Threats * From the original in the Wheelock Papers, belonging to 
made use of by said persons,aud conceive that,under the pro- | Professor Henry B. Smith, of New York City. 


“ ” 
ry. 
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Country—merely to gain popular applause. | yJ._SELECTIONS FROM THE VAUGHAN 


They know both my Heart & Purse has been 
open for this Province, for seven years past, and 
both been freely drawn; I defy the Comm* of | 
ways & means, to prove one Guinea among the | 
whole given for the public—My poor old Uncle 
78 years old—impair’d by Fits, and over a bet- 
ter Heart than Head, which was devoted to pen- 
urious pursuits, has been prevail’d on to figure 
away asa Signer to this business, & thereby to 
distinguish the extended &impair’d period of 
of an unremark’d Life, with an act of indiscre- 
tion-—For which I pity him and them, without 
an emotion of resentment. 

The Carpenters of Boston are actually at 
work on the Barracks—87 are arriv’d & at work 
from New York—The Sons of liberty at Boston 
approve our Men being there, All this is notori- 
ously fact? Why then shou’d our Comm* pre- 
vent a few poor Men out of the woods, picking 
up forty or fifty dollars each, to support their 
families this winter, and pay their debts to this 
Com* and others, who exact to the last farth- 
ing, & withhold even the hand of Charity, 
when one of these Men was lately reduc’d, by 
Fire? Is it not better to work lawfully with 
others their brethren of Boston, than to be put in- 
to Goal & become Slaves to this Committee ? 
Can a Carpenter see his wife & babes starving, | 
and refuse employ to feed them—because Hun- | 
hyn Wentworth & Co. say it is not patriotic? | 
and at the same time woud & do see many rot | 
in Goal, without granting one farthing of their 
superfluitys, to free the Prisoner? 

In politics as in Divinity—may we not say— 
not ev’ry one that sayeth Lord, Lord: 

My opinion is—That peace & harmony will 
again resume their Reign in America, and time 
rectify the present misfortunes. Our difficultys 
in this place are totally bro’t about by Livius 
party who avail themselves of the general dis- 
quietudes that prevail in America—That Gent 
can’t remain very long in any capacity to sow 
discord; and my Heart ever happy in forgetting 
enmity, will lead to heal all divisions—If not, 
it is not less determin’d, than those who put 
snow on their tongues. 

Whenever anything arrives for the Coll: I will 
take care you shall be notify’d, and proper at- 
tention had to their safety. 

May the best of Heaven’s blessings here & 
hereafter, attend you and yours, is ever the pray- 
er.of my dear Sir, 

your affec"* friend 
J. WENTWORTH. 


| 





P.8. I have given to Dr. Pomeroy my good 
friend one or two Rights of land—in Millsfield 
or Errol or both—I wish more was in my power. 


Rey" Doctor WHEELOCK. 


| Dr. Barton’s & and Dr. Coxe’s Journals. 


PAPERS. 
ConTRIBUTED BY F. J. Dreer, Esq., or PHiua. 
1.—Letter from Robert Fulton. 


New York, May 8th, 1812. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. 

Dear Sr: 

There is a Mr. Daniel French, one of us poor 
mechanicians in Phila. occupied in building a 
Steam ferry-boat. I do not know where he lives 
or works, but Mr. Oliver Evans or his people can 
inform the person you will beso good as to send 
to enquire. Having been bail for the appearance 
of Mr. French to answer a debt of 340 dollars, he 
must be here on Wednesday next, or I shall have 
to pay the money. Will you have the goodness 
to send a porter to Oliver Evanses furnace to En- 
quire for French, then to find French and deliver 
to him the inclosed letter. If this could be done 
on Sunday or Saturday French could come on 
the Steam Boat on Monday. He is I suspect very 
poor, and perhaps may not have money to pay his 
expences to this city. If the porter can find out 
his situation, J mean pecuniary, and need require 
it for his Journey, please to let him have 8 dol- 
lars on my account. How do you proceed with 
the Church ? 

Yours with esteem & respect, 
Rost Fuiton. 


2.—Letters from General Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney. 


CHARLESTON, Sep" 224 1804. 
Dear 8" 

Your favour of the 8th ultimo, with the Books 
by the sloop Sincerity, amounting to $54.75, 
I received safe, and am much obliged to you for 
them. In this enclosure I send a check on the 
National Bank in your favour for $100 dollars, 


that you may be in Cash on my account, as well 


as to pay for my Boat, (which I hope will be 
ready to be sent here by the time you receive this) 
as for such Books as I may request you to take 
the trouble to procure me. And, first I will be 
obliged to you to pay for me a years subscription 
(9 dollars) to the Gazette of the United States, 
the same sum to Relf’s Philadelphia Gazette, & 
six dollars to the Portfolio, taking duplicate re- 
ceipts for the same, & transmitting me one. I 
will also thank you to subscribe for me both to 
I alto- 
gether agree with you that it is much to be wished 
they could be united. Volney’s Tableau du Cli- 
mate et du Sol des Etats Unis were sent to me 
from Paris as soon as they came out. I shall 
therefore not want the translation. I see by the 
papers that the residue of Pinkerton’s, & the 2d 
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volume of Washington’s Life has appeared, & I 
flatter myself you will soon forward them. 

On receiving your Letter concerning the worm, 
which has been supposed to destroy our Pine 
Trees, I suggested to the Agricultural Society the 
propriety of appointing a Committee to investi- 
gate the causes of that evil, & they have done so. 
We are very uncertain whether the white worms 
you allude to, are the case, or the effect of the 
death of the Trees, as they are always found be- 
tween the Bark & Sap of dead Pines, altho’ the 
death may have been occasioned by a storm or 
the Ax. Some Planters have informed me that 
this destruction is owing to a small black Bug, & 
have promised to send me some of them, 

No instance has yet been found where the white 
worm or black Bug, have penetrated beyond the 
sap into the solid wood, so that the Tree, tho’ its 
vegetation has ceased, remains good for the pur- 
poses of building, at least for some time. M' 
Tho* Rhett Smith is now putting up some build- 
ings with good sound Timber of this kind. The 
death of the pine Trees will be however of very 
great detriment to our Plantations, as it throws 
such a superabundance of timber on our hands 
at present, that in a few years we shall be with- 
out any. 

M' Joseph Manigault has about seven thousand 


acres of Pine Land on the Sea Coast about 25 | 


miles to the Northward of Charleston, and it is 
estimated that the Pine Trees on five thousand 
acres out of the seven thousand are dead. Tho’ 
this is the greatest loss I have heard of, yet it may 


serve to give you an idea how far this evil may 


tend, if not prevented. 

When our Committee report (which will not be 
for some months, that they may have time to col- 
lect every fact on the subjects in various parts of 
— country) I will furnish you with the particu- 
ars. ° 

The papers will give you an account of the 
dreadful Hurricane we have experienced. I was 
in this City. The Slates were stripped off, part 
of my roof; and a Brig, a Schooner, a Sloop, & 
abundance of small Craft were driven on a Lott 
in front of my House, where I plant Rye. At 
my Plantation at Pinckney’s Island, in Port Roy- 
al Harbour, I hear that my Garden, consisting 
of about 4 acres, is become a perfect sand bank, 
and the greatest pait of the Point in which my 
House stands, is washed away. There are con- 
tradictory accounts of the injury done to my 
Crop ; one account says,—I shall not make cotton 
enough to have feed for the ensuing year ; while 
anothersays, I may yet make, if the seasons should 
be good, and we have a late fall, a third or half 
a Crop. Thank God no lives were there lost. My 
Brother & Sister with their families, & my two 
eldest Daughters were on Sullivan’s Island, & are 
safe. In Georgia the tempest was much more 
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violent than it was here. I have not yet heard 
from the place where I plant on the Ogechee. 
Mr. Pinckney unites with me in Compts to, you 
& I remain with great esteem, 
Yr hble Servt, 
CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, Esq. : 

P. 8.—I will be obliged to you to send metwo 
dozen strong earthen flower pots well packed of 
of the following sizes : 2 of 13 Inches; 4 of 12 
Inches—6 of 11 Inches—6 of 9 Inches; and 6 
of 7 Inthes. I received some lately from. Mr. 
Freytag, & they were very brittle, not by any 
means so strong as some I had several years ago 
from Philadelphia. 

Be so good also as to desire the Editors of the 
Papers mentioned in my letter, to direct them 
from the 15th of November to the 1st of June to 
me at Beaufort, South Carolina, at all other times 
to me in Charleston. 


3.—Recommendation of John Vaughan. 


Lonpon, March 2d, 1776. 
We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, are 
personally acquainted with Mr. John Vaughan. 
He is descended of a worthy family, has had a 
very liberal education, is a young man of princi- 
ples, and not only unexceptionable, but exemplary 
in this conduct. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, 
Ricn* OLIVER. 


4,—Letter from Fisher Ames. 


Boston, Augt 25" 1792. 
My bDEAr Sir: 

I have to ask of you the favor to enquire for 
lodgings, for me and my wife (do not start my 
friend). I hear that your city is so full of French 
that it is difficult to get a decent place. 

Mr. McKenzie, where Mr. & Mrs. Cabot lodged, 
I am sure is not filled with French, and probably 
would suit me better than another house. I cal- 
culate to be with you in season for the opening 
Session. I intend to keep a servant. 

My Porter has not reached me, and I am not 
sorry for it, as I have been at house-keeping so 
little time as to have little occasion for it. I pre- 
fer giving directions concerning it on the spot. 

All goes well here. There is appearance of in- 
creasing industry & wealth in town & country. 
Boston however, improves too slowly to be men- 
tioned to one who observes the growth of your 
city. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your obliged friend & hble serv‘ 
FisHER AMES. 


Mr. VAUGHAN. 
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ViI.—NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NEW | 
INGLAND.—Continvueb. 
(Reprinted from Zhe Boston Pilot of 1856. 
By Joun GiuMAry Suea, LL.D. 


The United Colonies of New England having | 
made proposals for a kind of alliance, Father | 
Druilletes was chosen in the Summer of 1650, to | 
repair to Boston to confer with the Commission- | 
ers. With full letters, as plenipotentiary, he set 
out from Quebec on the first of September, with 
one French comrade, John Guerin, and several 
Indians ; and after losing their way and suffering 
greatly, reached Norridgewalk, now Indian Old | 
Town. By the twenty-eighth of September he | 
reached Augusta, then called Coussinoc; and | 
Noel, an Indian Chief, who accompanied him, | 
addressed Winslow, the Commandant of the 
post, in Indian style, giving him presents and | 
committing the Father to his care. 

The Commandant, John Winslow, entertained | 
the highest esteem tor Druilletes, and promised | 
to treat him as a brother. He kept his word ; and | 
there sprung up between the Plymouth Puritan | 
and the French Jesuit such a degree of friend- 
ship, that while the former styled the Missionary | 
his Xavier, the latter bestowed on his friend the 
name of Pereira, in remembrance of Xavier's de- | 
voted friend. 

After meeting a deputation of the Sokokis, or 
Saco Indians, to whom he proposed an alliance, 
Druilletes and his companion, wit Mr. Winslow, | 
proceeded to Merry Meeting Bay, where they em- 
barked on the twenty-fifth of November. 

Passing Damariscotta, where Maine's first Cath- 
olic church in later times was to rise, the voyagers | 
at last, on the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, reached Boston. 

The principal men of Charlestown immediate- 
ly waited on him; and Major-general Gibbons, | 
hearing the character in which he came, invited 
him to his house and, says the good Father, | 
‘gave me the key of a room, where I might in 
**all liberty pray and perform the other exercises | 
‘*of my religion ; and he besought me to take no | 
‘* other lodging while I was in Boston.” 

Father Druilletes does not state in his own nar- | 
rative that Guerin attended him, nor that he carried | 
his little chapel with him; but as this is by no 
means improbable, we may infer that the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was offered in Boston, in 
December, 1650. 

He began his negotiations with Governor Dud- | 
ley and the Boston Magistrates ; but as the Abna- 
kis lay in a territory claimed by Plymouth, they | 
referred him to that Colony. The Missionary ac- 
cordingly started, on the twenty-first of De- 
cember, for Plymouth. On his arrival here he | 
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was very courteously received by Governor Brad- 
ford; who invited him to dinner, and very con- 
siderately had a dish of fish prepared, for it was 


| Friday. 


The Plymouth people, more interested in the 
French trade, were more inclined to give the aid 
which the Governor of Canada asked, against the 
Iroquois, as a condition of an alliance. 

‘Returning to Boston, he stopped on the way at 
Roxbury, and spent a night with John Eliot, the 
celebrated Apostle of the Indians. Here, too, he 
won esteem; and the New England Missionary, 
already a correspondent of the Jesuits, urged his 
French fellow-laborer to pass the winter with him. 

At Boston, Druilletes found them now more in- 
clined to aid the French, as the Governor of Ply- 
mouth expressed himself favorable ; and having, 
by conferences and visits, gained all whom he could 
to vote in his favor at the next meeting of the 
Commissioners, he sailed from Boston on the 
third of January, 1651, and putting into Marble- 
head on the ninth, left a proxy with Mr. Endicott 
to act for him at the meeting. 

By the eighth of February, he was again at the 
Kennebec prepared to resume his Missionary la- 
bors.” Such was the first known visit of a Cath- 
olic Priest to Massachusetts. There is not a word 
in his narrative to show the existence of a single 
Catholic at Boston, Plymouth, Roxbury, or 
Marblehead ; and, indeed, the only Catholic whom 
he found in his voyage, was a French sailor at 


| York. 


The great mass of his Catechumens on the Ken- 
nebec, in spite of his long absence, had persever- 
ed; their dying children had been baptized and 
buried beneath cross-surmounted graves. His 
neophytes had even become Catechists, communi- 
cating to the less fortunate the knowledge which 
they had acquired. His labors in this happy 
Tribe were soon repaid with abundant fruits ; and 
he continued his Mission till March, 1652, the 
only interruption being a visit to Quebec and an- 
other to Boston, in 1651. Of this second visit to 
the English.Colonies, we have no details; but it 
seems to have extended to Hartford, as there are 
indications of his kindly reception there. 

His field was, however, the Indians. The Ab- 


| nakis had adopted him asa Chief; and revered 


him as their best and most devoted father. + 
With his departure, the Abnaki Mission ceased 
for a time; and for some years, no Catholic 
Priest, it would seem, stood in the territories of 
New England. 
Father Druilletes returned, indeed, in the lat- 


privately printed for 
Mr. James Lenox, of New York. Fora translation, see 
Collections of the New York Historical Society, Series IL 
Vol. iii. ; or the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society for 1855. 

+ Shea's Catholic Missions. 140. 


® Seen, ae dun Voyage, mn, 
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ter part of 1656, to his former station at Nor- 
ridgewalk ; but in the following Spring bade a 
last farewell to his Abnakis children* 
Missionaries are said to have resumed his labors 
there in 1659, but this is uncertain ; and many of 
the Catholic Abnakis, despairing of obtaining a 
resident Missionary, emigrated to Canada and 
joined the Algonquin Mission, at Sillery. 
Philip's War also induced many to strike to- 
wards the St. Lawrence; and in the Summer 


of 1675, a large party of Sokokis proceeded | 


to Three Rivers, and a larger party of Abnakis to 
Sillery, which they reached in the Spring of 1676, 
after undergoing the utmost extremity of fam- 
ine during the Winter. Here the Missionary Fa- 
ther, James Vaultier, received them with all cordi- 
ality; and after providing for their temporal wants, 
began to instruct them in the faith. They show- 
ed every disposition that he could desire; and 
their Chieftain, Pirouacci, was a model of fervor 
and piety. 
Abnaki Christains began to form the majority at 
Sillery. Old and young attended the Mission- 
ary’s instructions, and afterwards repeated them 
to each other in their cabins. 
were unheard of, intoxication unknown, while 
purity reigned for the first time among them. 

In 1677,a Mission wasalso established on the Riv- 
er Loup, for the Penobscots and Passammaquod- 


dies, many of whom were gained to the Faith | 


by the zealous Father Morain. +t 

A few years latter, in 1688, we find Father 
James Bigot and Father H. J. Gassot, stationed 
at Sillery, now almost exclusively an Abnaki 


Mission and the centre of Christianity for the | 


tribes of Maine. 
longer fit for an Indian village, the soil being 


completely exhausted, Father Bigot resolved to | 


seek a new site; and as a charitable lady, the 


Marchioness de Bauche, had given means to | 


found a new settlement, he purchased a tract on 


the River Chaudiere, just by the beautiful falls | 


of the river. Many settled here; and, in 1685, 
all that had remained at St. Joseph's or Sillery, 
proceeded to St. Francis, as the new Mission was 
called, in honor of the holy Bishop of Geneva, 
and the cradle of the Algic church was deserted. 
The new Mission flourished, and though it subse- 


* Father Gabriel Druilletes was born in France in 1593 ; and 


after entering the Society of Jesus, was sent to Canada in 
1648. He was immediately applied to the Missions of the 
wandering Algonquins ; and after losing his sight, which was 
miraculously restored, continued his labors amongst them 
for nearly forty years. 
Algonquins, Crees, Papanachois, and Abnakis, on the St. 
Lawrence and Kennebec ; and proceeding tu the West in 
1666, labored among the Ottawas and Chippeways, at Sault 
8te Marie, for several years. He died at Quebec, April 8, 
1681, at the age of eighty-eight. He was highly esteemed 
for his sanctity. Poor's French Documents, Boston; Shea’s 
History of the Missions, 141; Davity, Desc. du Monde, p, 


4. 
t Relation, 1676-7. (Edition, Lenox.) pp. 69-107. 


Several were soon baptized; and the | 


The medicine-men | 


As this spot, however, was no | 


He evangelized the Montagnasis, | 
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uently removed to another spot, bears, to this 
| ie, the name of St. Francis. 


Scareely had the zealous Father Bigot thus es- 
tablished the Abnaki Mission in Canada, than the 
Government urged him to renew the work of 
Druilletes on the Kennebec. With his brother, 

incent, he set out for the village of Abnakis, 
| Where, notwithstanding the opposition of a French 
| fishery Company and a War which the In- 
| dians were waging on the English, these two 
Missionaries induced no less than six hundred to 
| join the Mission at St. Francis.* 

Almost at the same time, the Rev. Peter Thury, 
a secular Priest connected with the Seminary of the 
Foreign Missions at Quebec, left his newly 
founded Mission at Miramachi, to plant the cross 
at Panawaniske, or Indian Old Town, on the Pe- 
nobscot.t Here he had been invited by the Bar- 
on de St. Castin, who had built a fort there, and 
having married the daughter of the Sagamore 
Modockewando, had acjuired great influence 
among the Indians. He was a man of deep reli- 
gious feeling, and offered to support the Mission- 
ary at his own expense. M. Thury accordingly 
| founded, in 1688, the Mission of St. Anne; and as 
the Church he gathered there subsists to this day, 
it is the oldest Catholic Church in New England. 

The War still continued to desolate the State of 
Maine ; in 1689, the Penobscots of this Mission 
took part in the attack on the English Fort Pem- 
| quid, having first approached the Sacraments with 
their wives and children; and during the expedi- 
tion the rosary was constantly offered for their 
success. t 

The English were now, under Sir William 
| Phipps, preparing to ravage the Acadian settle- 
ments; and M.Thury soon afterretired to Port Roy- 
al, but fortunately returned to his Mission; for on 
the twenty-fifth of May, 1690, Phipps took Port 
Royal and carried off the two Clergymen there, the 
Rev. Louis Petit and the Rev. Claude Trouvé. 
The former was carried to Boston, which the 
| Rev. Mr. Geoffroy, one of his associates, visited 
in 1687, on his way to France.| Between the 
| epochs of the visits of these two Priests to Bos- 
ton, the witch-mania had broken out in New 
England ; and an Irish Catholic woman had perish- 
ed—its first victim. Glover, for such was her 
name, was probably one of the unfortunate wo- 
men whom English varbarity tore from their 
homes in Ireland, to sell as slaves in America. 
English she could scarcely speak : and on being 
accused as a Witch, by a daughter of a man nam- 
ed Goodwin, for whom her daughter washed, she 
was arrested and put to the usual tests. One 





* Charlevoix, i., 676; Wew York Colonial Documents, 
| edited by Dr. O’Callaghan ix,, 440. 

t New York Colonial Documents, ix, 57. 

+ Charlevoix, i, 416. 

1 He spent three weeks there. 


Taschereau, Memoir on 
the Missions of Acadia. 
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of these was the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer : 
she repeated it in Irish ; but as it was not under- 
stood they required more. She repeated it next in 
Latin ; but not quite correctly: in English she 
could not, as she had never learned it. This, 
however, corroborated thetestimony of the girl ; and 
poor Glover was hanged, because she could not 
pray in a language, to her, foreign and unknown; 
and, strangely enough, for not being able to pray 
in pure Latin! * 

The defeat of Phipps, at Quebec, enabled the 
French to recover the ascendancy in Acadia. Mr. 
Petit returned to Port Royal, or Annapolis; while 
the Bigots, at Norridgewalk, and M. Thury, at Old 
Town, continued their labors among the Indians 

In 1698, Father Julian Binneteau succeeded Fa- 
ther Bigot on the Kennebec, but retired to St. 
Francis the next year;+ and was succeeded by the 
celebrated Father Sebastian Rale.} M. Thury con- 
tinued athis Mission at Panawaniske, orOld Town. 
He was joined in 1696-7, by the Rev. Henry Honoré 
Fleury Deschambault, whose talents, youth, and 
vigor rendered him one of the hopes of the Mis- 
sion ; but he expired on the twenty-ninth of August, 
1698, and wassoon followed by M.Thury, who clos- 
ed his career on the third of June, 1699. Hisdeath 
was a severe blow, for he was not only a Priest 
of Popa zeal and piety, but a man of great ability 
and discretion, well fitted for the trying circum- 
stances in which he lived. He was interred in 
his Chapel, where so recently another Mission- 
ary of the Tribe, Father Kenneth Kennedy, of the 
Society, has been laid to moulder beside him.§ 

On the death of this excellent man, the Sem- 
inary of Quebec sent the Rev. Mr. Rageot, and 
subsequently the Rev. Michael A. Gaulin to Indi- 
an Old Town, or Panawaniske, where they re- 
mained till 1703 ; when the Mission was transfer- 
red to the Jesuits. Father Stephen Lauverjat seems 
then to have taken up his residence there; and we 
find him at the spot for several years. A Recol- 
lect, Father Felix Cappe was there in 1711, and 
another Recollect, Father Simon, at Medoktek, on 
the St. John’s. | 

The War between the Indians and the New 





* Bancroft, lii, 75, 76. Chandler’s American Criminal T'ri- 
ais, i, 76; Hildreth’s History of the United States, i. 

+ New York Colonial Documents. ix. 567. 

+ Before Father Rale, Fathers Joseph Aubery and Peter 
de la Chasse were also there; but we have no means of as- 
certaining the precise time, s 

Of Father Bineteau,we only know that he was at St. Fran- 
cis in 1694, and soon after in the West, where, while attach- 
ed to the Illinois Mission, he followed the hunters to the 
pees of Missouri, and contracted a fatal fever, of which 

e a in the arms of Father Gabriel Marest,as that Fath- 
er tells us in a letter dated 1711. 

§ Peter Thury, born at Bayeux, was ordained at Quebec, 
on the twenty-tirst of December, 1677. He was sent to Aca- 
dia in 1684, and founded a Mission at Miramichi in the fol- | 
lowing year. Taschereau’s Memoir on the Acadian Mission. | 





Louis H, F. Deschambault also belonged to the Semina: 
of Quebec. He was ordained in 1694. Taschereau; O'Ca 
han’s Colonial Documents, ix, 676. 
Colonial Documents, ix, 782, 858. 
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Englanders continued, or was revived, after brief 
intervals. In 1700, Massachusetts passed a new 
Act, levelled at the Missionaries, condemning them 
to perpetual imprisonment, and death on a re-cap- 
ture—a renewal of the Act of 1647, in almost the 
same terms, and with a Preamble equally replete 
with untruth. Like the New York Act of 1700, it 
charges the Missionaries with having /ately come 
into the Province, when in fact, Catholic Mission- 
aries had planted the Cross in Maine before the 
May Flower sailed from England.* Even Rhode 


| Island, with all her boasted toleration, now spec- 


ially excepted Roman Catholics. t 

The Abnaki Mission on the Chaudiere, was, in the 
same year, removed to its present site; and many 
Indians emigrated from Maine to it. 

The New Englanders, inflamed by the Law and 
encouraged by a reward offered for the head of 
Father Rale, sent an Expedition under Colonel 
Westbrook, against Norridgewalk. The Mission- 
ary and most of his flock were absent ; but returned 
only to find their Church and village a heap of 
smoking ruins. 

The Missionary soon after fell on the ice and 
broke both his legs, so that he remained a cripple 
for life. 

The Treaty of Utrecht restored Peace in 17138; 
but as Maine was yielded up to England, many 
of the Abnakis again emigrated to Canada and 
founded the Mission of Bécancour; out Father 
Rale remained, and rebuilt his Church. 

His position, however, became daily more dan- 
gerous. The French Government wished all the 
Indians to emigrate to Cape Breton: the Mission- 
aries urged a Convention between the two Crowns ; 
but meanwhile the Indians, roused by repeated 
injuries, took up arms. Father Rale’s Mission 
was again attacked and plundered in 1722, and 
his flock reduced to utter want: his life was in 
constant danger, but he was cheerful and un- 
daunted. F. Stephen Loyard, who had succeeded 
the Recollect Father on tlfe St. John’s, was in sim- 
ilar distress, and sailed to France to obtain relief, 
in 1723. 

While Peace was negotiating, in 1724, the Eng- 
lish resolved to make one more attempt on the 
lifeof Rale. Onthetwenty-third of August, 1724, 
a force of English and Indians attacked the vill 
during the absence of the braves: at the first re- 
port of musketry, the heroic Missionary rushed 
from his Chapel to offer himself to the enemy, 
anxious to lay down his life for his flock, to draw 
on himself the wrath of the enemy, and to enable his 
neophytes to escape. He was the object of the 


vii.— Old Colony Laws, 134. 

t bears date 1668-4, but the penal 
clause was introduced subsequently, pay about 1699, 
The question has been frequently discussed, and will be 
found treated at some length in An appeal from the J 
ments of Great Britain respecting the United States, by 
Robert Walsh, 42. 


* 12 William III. Case. 
t The Rhode Island Ac 
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hatred of the foe : no sooner was he s*en than ev- 
ery musket was turned upon him; and he fell at 
the foot of the cross, riddled with wounds. 
Rushing on him, the infuriated men then hack- 
ed and mangled his palpitating corpse, clove open 
his head, broke his legs, and trampled upon him 
in their rage. 

No Missionary occupies a more prominent part 
in our early history. The reverence of the French 
and Indians for him is only equalled by the bitter 
hatred of the English, and their many, and at last 
successful, attempts on his life. Learned, zeal- 
ous, and laborious, Father Rale was careless of 
his own ease and comfort, ‘unwearied in toil, 
eager for martrydom, and most careful of the re- 
ligious progress of his flock.* 

The other Missions were undisturbed, and when 
Peace was restored, we find the Abnakis of the 
Kennebec soliciting a successor to their Missionary, 
and a chapel-service to replace that carried off to 
Boston. The King ordered presents to be made 
to them, ‘‘ to cover the body of the Missionary,” 
that is, to condole with them for their loss; he 
also directed their Chapel to be suitably furnish- 
ed. The Superior of the Jesuits at Quebec chose 


for the dangerous post, Father James Sirenne, 
who made them a visit in 1729, and took up his | 
permanent residence among them in the follow- | 
ing year.t He remained here for some years, al- | 
though we cannot positively state the duration of | 


his Mission there. Le Beau, a rambling traveler, 


found him still there in April, 1731; but the | 


Tribe was rapidly disappearing; the Sokokis had 


mostly repaired to Becancourt, near Three Rivers, | 


the Wawenocks and Androscogyins had indeed 


joined the Tribe at Norridgewalk, but War and | 


emigration had greatly reduced the village. A 
Missionary is indeed said to have been there in 
1754, but it is doubtful. Before the loss of Can- 
ada, it had become the abode of merely a few 
straggling families, and soon after was entirely 
deserted. The monument of Rale is now the on- 
ly trace of the once celebrated Indian village. 

At the time of Father Rale’s death, Father Lau- 
verjat was still on the Penobscot ; but as he was 
greatly opposed by the young Castins, he return- 
ed soon after to Medoktek, leaving the Penob- 
scots without a Missionary, in 1732. 


The War of the Spanish succession, which broke 


*Sabastian Rale was born in 1658,in Franche Comte, 
where his family occupied a distinguished position. He 
came to America, and arrived at Quebec the thirteenth of 
October, 1689. He was first stationed at St. Francis; then 
among the Illinois ; but from 1695 to his death, the thirteenth 
of August, 1724, was Missionary at Norridgewalk. He was 
acquainted with several languages 
ary, carried off in 1722, was pu lished inthe Memoire of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
still preserved as a treasure at Harvard College. 

ment was erected to his memory byBishop Fenwick, on the 
twenty-ninth of August, 1883. 


t E. B. O’Callaghan’s Colonial Documents, ix, 1002, 1014. 


+ Williamson's Maine, i. 465 606. ii. 259, 267. 


; and his Abnaki Diction- | 


The original is | 
A monn- | 


out in 1744, desolated what is now called Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The Catholic 
Missionaries were again deported or compelled to 
seek refuge in the woods; but acting as media- 
tors, they at last gained the confidence of the En- 
glish colonists. The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
| 1748, enabled them to renew their labors in peace; 
but, six years after, War again broke out and gave 
a death-blow to the Catholic establishment in 
Maine and on its borders. 

Father Germain, of the Society of Jesus, was 
the last of the old Jesuit Missionaries in Maine. 
His chief station was the Mission of St. Anne, on 
an island in the St. John’s, the old Medoktek, 
whence he visited the various Tribes in Maine, 
leading a life of laborious usefulness amid the 
general respect. As the fatal War advanced, he 
deemed his post unsafe and retired to Canada.* 
The Missions of Maine were deserted ; and the 
fall of Quebec seemed to forbode difficulty and 
danger to the Abnaki Church. 

Such is, in brief, the history of the Catholic 
Church among the New England Indians, and 
spite of wars and penal laws, it will compare fa- 
vorably in zeal and numbers with that founded 
by the labors of Eliot and his associates. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





VIll.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if 
| any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 

tions.—Eprror HistortoaL MaGazine. 
| LUnpran BELT FOUND AT MERRICONEAG, (HARPs- 
ee weeks ago Mr. Henry Barnes, of 

Harpswell, laid upon our desk a series of copper 

tubes, attached to each other with slender, soft 
| leather thongs, and arranged in the faym of a 
| belt. He informed us that they were brought to 
| the surface of his field by the plow, in November 
| last, about thirty rods north-east of the place, 
| where in 1861, several skeletons were exhumed 
| by the same means, with about sixty beads of 
wampum and several large copper tubes, with or- 
|naments of the same metal apparently for the 
| nose and ears. 

The place where these aboriginal relics were 
| fottnd is on or near the line of the ancient carry- 
| ing-place, between the waters of Merriconeag 

Sound and Casco Bay ; and being short, and the 

most feasible on all the long peninsula, it receiv- 
|ed the name of ‘‘ Merriconeag,” meaning the 
** Quick Portage,” and thus gave the ancient 
name to all that part of the present township. 

The foundation of this belt was made of soft, 
prepared deer or moose-skin, with a thin padding 


*Tascherean’s Memoir. 
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made of small bulrushes, fastened together, side 
by side, with a tough grass thread passing through 
at intervals about an inch apart; though some of 
them were woven together. Over this cushion 
were placed the several rows of the copper tubes, 


ranged perpendicularly across the belt, which was | 


about eight inches wide, and probably wider. 
Several pieces of flat thin copper were also 
found imbedded with the other materials; but so 
much corroded and broken, as to leave no means 
for deciding what relation they had to the belt, 
or what other use they could supply. 


These tubes are of different length and diame- 
ters, and are formed of thin copper, accurately | 
rolled into form, with one edge lapping over the | 


other where they meet, and all preserving great 
uniformity in their respective rows. The short- 
est are about a fourth of an inch in length, and 
are about fifty in number. The next in length 
are about three-fourths of an inch in measure- 
ment, and were about a hundred and fifty in 
number. The next are two and a half inches, and 


number more than a hundred; and a few are two | 


and a half or three inches long. There are many 
vacant places in the rows, where others have been 
lost by corrosion, as the indications of the fasten- 
ings show. 


The whole number was probably not less than | 


four hundred. 
They were secured above the padding and 
Rooatee close together in the rows, by strings 


assing through them and fastened to a cross | 
cord or thong at each end, secured to the foun- | 
These strings were in part mede of pre- | 


dation. 
pared deer or moose-skin, so cut in strips as to 
be square; and the other part by a two-twined 
cord, made of flax, as is shown by the fibre and 
odor when burnt. 

A fringe of the soft leather, having one of the 
shorter of the tubes on each of the strips, with a 
knot below each tube to prevent it from slipping 
off, formed the ends of the belt; and the whole, 
when the copper was kept bright and the colors 
were fresh, made a jaunty addition to the dress 
of the skin-clad native. Similar bright copper 
ornaments of Indian use in other parts of the 


country, were in early times taken for gold by | 


Europeans. 
Pieces of sole leather, hard and thick, were 
also found in the same cavity. From the angu- 


lar bend on the side of one of these fragments, a | 
suggestion is derived that this material formed a 


box or case for the deposit of .the belt when not 
in use. The largest piece is about fifteen inches 
long and seven or eight wide, with an appearance 
at the edges of having been still larger. 

The soft leather and also the rushes, when 
burned, give off a greenish flame, showing how 
much they are impregnated with the rust of the 
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sixteenths, and some are one-fourth of an inch. | 
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wasted copper. 

One small piece of leather is ofa different char- 
acter, having the hair of the animal adhering to 
the surface, but easily rmbbed off. A few bones 
of birds and an arrow-head of stone were also 
found with the rest of these articles. 

Similar tubes have been found on our coast’ in 
recent times, bearing marks of great antiquity, 
some of which have been deposited in the Cabin- 
et of the Historical Society, and also on an Indi- 
an belt, near the celebrated Dighton Rock, near 
Fall River, in Massachusetts, with a breast-plate 
of brass and brass arrows in a sort of quiver. 
Mention is also made in Weymouth’s voyage to 
our coast, in 1605, of ‘‘ girdles, decked round 
‘* about with little round pieces of red copper.” 


| Earlier still, Verrazzano, in 1497, found copper 
|among the aborigines of the East coast of the 
| present United States; and tubes of the same 


metal, corresponding precisely in description to 
those found at Harpswell, have been exhumed 
from the mounds, in the valley of the Ohio. 

The question arises, whence did the natives 
procure this metal? The fact that sole-leather 
and flaxen twine were found with these tubes, is 
a sufficient indication that they may have come 
from European countries. The navigators to the 
coast in 1602 and 1607, found several articles of 
transatlantic manufacture; and why may not these 


| copper ornaments have been derived from ,the 
| same sources? or did they come from the mines 


of Lake Superior?— Brunswick Telegraph. 


Dark Day. 


Messrs Eprrors.— Your article on the Eclipse, 
which is to take place on the seventh of August, 
speaks of the total eclipse on the sixteenth of July, 


| 1807 and the Dark Day as one and the same 


event—a mistake into which it is very natural for 


| the younger part of society to fall, but into which 


no person who witnessed either of those remark- 
able occurences, is in any danger of falling. In 
the Dark Day, the seventh of May, 1780, there 
was no eclipse at the time; but the thick dark- 
ness of the day and night ensuing, was from a 
very unusual accumulation of clouds and smoke, 
which came on about eleven o’clock A. M., and 
was such as caused people to unyoke their teams, 
suspend work, and light candles in their houses. 

The best description of the phenomenom and 
a philosophical dissertation upon the causes were 
written at the time by Judge Tenney, of Exeter, 
which may be seen in the publications of that 
day. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to wit- 
ness the total eclipse of the sixteenth of June, 
1806, in all its glory and beauty. Instead of its 
being a dark day, it was one of peculiar bright- 
ness—not a cloud obscured the sky here (George- 
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town) during the day. But at Washington, per- 
sons who had crossed the Atlantic to observe it, 
saw it by short intervals through the clouds. 

It came on in the forenoon, the four minutes 
of total obscurity were between eleven and twelve 
o’clock. There was no great diminution of light, 
though it was pale, white, and cool, till the last 
pencil of ray was cut off. Then stars appeared, 
the fowls went to roost, and we gazed with as- 
tonishment upon the moon, obscuring and cover- 
ing the sun at midday. Nor did we fail to re- 
flect and feel that we were gazing upon a scene 
which would never be witnessed again, in this 
region, by any person then living. These four 
minutes of new and exquisite sensation seemed 
quite a space for reflection when, upon the dart- 
ing down of a single pencil of sunlight, the 
whole spectacle vanished. Apparently, seven- 
eighths of the sunlight returned in a moment; the 
paleness wore off; and in an hour we had the full 
blast of a morning sun. Instead of a dark day, 
we had but four minutes of anything like dark- 
ness. J. SPOFFORD. 
—Salem Gazette. 


‘Tse MEN or New-EnGianp, A HUNDRED YEARS 
Aco. 


EBENEZER PomMEROoy TO Capt. SeTH PomMERoy. 


NorTHAMPTON. June 11, 1745. 

Sm: I, your mother, relations and friends are 
generally well, blessed be God. We want to 
hear from you and the fleet and army, and a par- 
ticular account of the bigness and strength of the 
City Louisburg, the heighth of the walls, &c.; 
your power and interest against scaling the walls 
to take the city, for I suppose that if you get in 
the inside of the city the place is not taken, for I 
conclude that every house is so strong that they 
are each, after a sort, a castle. But those things 
IT must leave to those who are on the spot, who 
are the best judges, but still we want to hear of 
all the men of war that came from France being 
taken, store ships and all; we wont to hear of 
the City Louisburg being taken, but we desire pa- 
tiently to wait God’s time; but, in the mean time, 
for your encouragement, I would inform you 
and your soldiers that God, in his providence, 
hath remarkably stirred up a spirit of prayer in 
this town for victory in this grand expedition, 
and I hear also throughout the land; for in this 
town the parents and some other relatives of those 
gone in the expedition have constantly set apart 
some time every week to pray to God for success 
in this grand affair, and we have good reason to 
conclude that it hath not been in vain, for God 
hath, ina very remarkable manner, smiled upon the 
fleet and army on many accounts, and we really 
hope and earnestly pray, that the Lord of Hosts, 
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and God of Armies would still be on our side, 
and then there is no danger but your enterprise 
will be crowned with glory and triumph. Be 
much in prayer—abstain from all appearence of 
evil—watch particularly against those sins a sol- 
dier’s life exposeth men unto ; and above all keep 
always the fear of God before your eyes, and 
that will be a security to your living and dying. 

With respect to your business at home, all goes 
on well: your wife manages affairs with enntets 
and courage, and indeed your business, that she 
Was unacquainted with before you went away. 
The boys are industrious—the new pasture is 
fenced—the hay all got in well, finished yester- 
day. My service to the General and to all the 
officers of my acquaintance, and my due regards 
to Commodore Warren, and my love to your sol- 
diers, and in particular to those that went from 
this place. The Lord prepare and prosper you, 
and all with you, and return you again to your 
respective homes, which is the desire and prayer 
of your loving and affectionate father, 

EBEN’R POMEROY. 


To Seta Pomeroy, Cape Breton. 


Rev. BenJ. PoMEROY TO HIS WIFE. 


LAKE Groreex, July 23, 1759. 

My Dear: Saturday last at break of day our 
troops, to the number of twelve thousand, em- 
barked for Carillons, allin health and high spirits. 
I could wish for more appearance of dependence 
on God than was observable among them; yet I 
hope God will grant deliverance unto Israel by® 
them. Mr. Beebe* and I, by the advice of our 
Colonel, stay behind, but expect soon to follow. 
A considerable number of sick are left here in 
the hospitals; five died last night. Ihave been 
well in general. Want very much to hear from 
you—our dear children the people—and the 
neighboring ministers, &c. I would mention, 
would time permit me to describe it, the affect- 
ing scene of last Friday morning. A poor 
wretched criminal, Thomas Bailey, was execut- 
ed. Mr. Brainerd and myself chiefly discoursed 
with him, but almost all his care was to have his 
life prolonged—pleaded with us to intercede 
with the General for him, but there was no pros- 
pect of succeeding. His crime was stealing or 
robbing, whereof he had been frequently guilty; 
once received 1,000 lashes, and once reprieved 
from the gallows, but being often reproved he 
still hardened his heart and was suddenly de- 
stroyed. Several prayers were made at the place 
of execution, the pgor creature was terrified even 
to amazement and distraction at the approach of 
the King of Terrors. An eternity of sinful pleas- 
ure would be dear bought with the pains of the 
last two hours of his life. He struggled with his 


* An associate Chaplain. 
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executioners I believe more than an hour ere they 
could put him in,any proper position to receive the 
shot. The captain of the guard told me since 
that he verily believed that the devil helped him. 
I was far from thinking so; yet his resistance 
was very extraordinary. 

Iam, with increasing love and affection, my 
dear, your most affectionate, loving husband, 

BENJ. PoMERoY. 
Mrs. Asicau. Pomeroy, Hebron, Conn. 


LETTER BY WASHINGTON.—At the meeting of 
the New-England Numismatic and Archeologi- 
eal Society held in Boston a few_days since, 
the following interesting autograph letter by 
Washington was exhibited : 

‘* NeEwsureu, 5th of June,1782. 

‘* My Dear Sr: Colo. Hazen’s sending an of- 
‘¢ficer under the capitulation of York Town for 
‘* the purpose of retaliation, has distressed me ex- 
‘*ceedingly. Will you be so good as to give me 
‘* your opinion of the propriety of doing this up- 
‘*on Capt. Asgill should we be driven to it for 
‘* want of an unconditional prisoner. Presum- 
‘* ing that this matter has been a subject of much 
** conversation, pray, with your own, let me know 
‘* the opinions of the most sensible of those with 
‘* whom youhaveconversed. Congtess by theirre- 
‘*solve have unanimously approved of my deter- 
‘* mination to retaliate; the army have advised 
‘it; and the country look for it. But how far 
‘it is justifiable upon an officer under the faith 
**of a capitulation, if none other can be had, is 
‘*the question? Hazen sending Capt. Asgill on 
‘for this purpose makes the matter more dis- 
‘*tressing, as the whole business will have the ap- 
‘* pearance of a farce if some person is not sac- 
‘‘rificed to the manes of poor Huddy, which 
‘will be the case if an unconditional prisoner 
‘cannot be found, and Asgill escapes. 

“T write to you in exceeding great haste, but 
‘* beg your sentiments may be transmitted as soon 
‘* as possible (by express) as I may be forced to a 
** decision in the course of a few days. 

‘*T am—with much sincerity 
‘*and affect 
‘*D Sir, 
‘* Yr Obedt Servt 
‘*Go. WASHINGTON. 


“* Major-Genl. Linco.n.” 


IX.—NOTES. 


THE FrRstT WASHINGTON IN IRELAND.—-We 
take the following from Zhe Londonderry Jour- 
mal of February 3d, 17838 : 

‘¢ Whereas on February the 14 1783, it hath 
‘* pleased kind Providence to confer on Mathew 


‘* Neely, of Burnelly, parish of Tamlaghtsinla- 
‘** gan, and County of Londonderry, a man child, 
‘* whose appearance is promising and amiable, 
‘**and hopes the being who first caused him to 
‘* exist, will grant him grace. Also, in consid- 
‘‘eration and in remembrance of the many he- 
‘* roic deeds done by that universally renowned 
“ patriot, General Washington, the said Mathew 
‘* Neely hath done himself the honour of calling 
‘*the said man child by the name of George 
‘* Washington Neely, he being the first child 
**known or so called in this kingdom by the 
‘name of Washington, that brilliant western 
‘* star.” De V. 


THE Quiru.—Among the various devices for 
enabling the blind to read, before the present 
system of raised letters was introduced, David 
Macbeath, a blind teacher of the Edinburgh 
School, hit upon the principle of the Quipu. He 
constructed a string-alphabet which consisted of 
a cord knotted in various ways, so that the pro- 
tuberances represented certain characters. The 
cord was wound round a vertical frame which re- 
volved as the reader drew the cord towards him. 


MontcatM.—At the sale of Lord Ashburton’s 
Sevres china, in London, last March, the famous 
Montcalm vase, painted with the picture of the 
storming of a fortress,—one of a pair presented 
by Louis XV. tothe Marquis of Montcalm, the 
defender of Quebec—was knocked down, after a 
spirited contest, for the enormous sum of £1,- 
682 10s. This all but unique piece was pur- 
chased by Lord Borford. orc. 

ALBANY. 


‘*Woolball, a round mass of wool; several 
‘* are sometimes found in the stomachs of sheep, 
‘*as hair-balls are in oxen, and formed in the 
‘* same manner.” 

“ Hairball, a spherical mass of hair, several of 
‘* which are sometimes found in the stomachs of 
‘* oxen, deer. and other animals, and are some- 
‘*times voided by stool, being formed of the 
‘hair of the animal, which it has licked off and 
** swallowed.” 

The above words and definitions, the writer has 
not been able to find, in any Dictionary, except 
one by Dyche, of which seven editions are said to 
have been printed in England before 1752; 
neither Bailey, nor Walker, nor Worcester, nor 
Webster contain it. 

Of the woolball, we have never seen a speci- 
men; nor heard of one before. Of the latter we 
have one, and have heard of some being found 
in the stomach of a cow, in this vicinity, but not 


OS STE 
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preserved. The one we have is as large as a duck’s 
egg, and smooth on the outside as if glazed. 
The above articles, ‘‘ Woolball” and ‘‘ Hair- 
‘* Ball,” are veritable things ; and deserve a place 
in an English Dictionary, as much as many other 
names of things. A friend at hand remarks that 
he has found the hairbali in the stomach of a 
deer. And we might suppose that they would 
be found in this country, as much as in England, 
and more too. But we have not found the words 
in any Dictionary printed this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Worcester says of Dyche’s Dictionary that 
it had an entensive circulation in England, and 
the sixteenth edition was published in 1777. 
SraTEsvit1ez, N. C. E.'F. R. 


AmerrcaAN FiLaGc aT Fort Stranwix.—Mr. 
Lossing, writing of the Siege of Fort Stanwix in 
August, 1777, (Field Book of the Revolution, i. 
242,) says: ‘‘The garrison was also without a 
“« flag, when the enemy appeared, but their pride 
‘*and ingenuity soon supplied one in conformity 
‘to the pattern adopted by the Continental Con- 
‘* gress.” [14 June, ’77.] ‘* Shirts were cut up to 
«‘ form the white stripes, bits of scarlet cloth were 
‘* joined for the red, and the blue ground for the 
*«stars was composed of a cloth cloak belonging 
‘*to Captain Abraham Swartwout, of Dutchess 
** County, who was then in the fort.” 

The words in Italic are so in the text. Mr. 
Lossing does not refer to his authority for the 
above statement, which is, in the main fact, cor- 
rect, but differs, in the details, from the account 
published in the Narrative of Colonel Marinus 
Willett's Services, from which Mr. Lossing seems 
to have borrowed his matter, although with some 
changes, and an addition in the last part of the 
sentence. 

Relating an attack on the enemy at Peekskill, 


in March, 1777, Willett says: ‘‘A blue camlet | 


**cloak, taken here, served afterwards to make the 
*‘ blue stripes of the flag.,which was hoisted dur- 
‘¢ ing the siege of Fort Stanwix.” Narrative, 42. 


Again, at p. 50, the Narrative states: ‘‘The | 
‘* fort had never been supplied witha flag. The | 
** necessity of having one had, upon the arrival | 
‘‘of the enemy, taxed the invention of the gar- | 


‘‘rison a little ; and a decent one was soon con- 
‘‘trived. “The white stripes were cut out of am- 
‘*munition shirts ;* the blue out of the camlet 
“* cloak taken from the enemy at Peekskill ; while 
‘< the red stripes were made of different pieces of 
‘¢ stuff procured from one and another of the 
** garrison.” 

This seems to dispose of the ‘“ cloth cloak be- 
‘*Jonging to Captain Abraham Swartwout of 
‘* Dutchess County,” which turns out to have 
been spoil taken from the British. c 


* Shirts furnished to private soldiers. Mil. Dict. 
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Tue LOVEWELL Fieut.* 


Capt. John Lovewell’s Fite with the Indians 
att Saco Pond, with thirty three men in his com- 
pany ; there names as fol’wth. 

Lieut Jonathan Robbins, killed, 7} 

Lieut Josiar Farwell, wounded & died, 

Ensign John Harwood, killed, 

Serjeant Noah Johnson, wounded, 

Robert Usher, killed, 

Samuel Whiting, wounded, 

Ensign Seth Wyman, 

Corporal Thomas Richardson, | 

Timothy Richardson, wounded, | of Woburn. 

Ichabod Johnson killed, 

Josiar Johnson, wounded, J 

Eleazer Davis, wounded, 

Josiah Davis, killed, 

Josiah Jones, wounded, 

David Melvin, 

Eleazar Melvin, 

Jacob Farrah, killed, 

Joseph Farrah, 

Mr. Jonathan Fry, Chaplain, of Andover, wound- 

ed-& died. 

Sarjeant Jacob Fullam, of Weston, killed. 

Corporal Edward Lingfield, of Northfield. 

Jonathan Kittridge, killed, ) *1)02 

Solomon Kies, auntel. ( of billerica. 

John Jefts, killed, 7 

Daniel Woods, killed, 

John Chamberlain, wounded, 

Elias Barron, wounded & died, 

John Gilson, wounded, 

Joseph Gilson, 

Ebenezer Ayer, | : 

Abel Astin, t of Havard. 
twelve killed on the spot, 
wounded & died, 
wounded & lived, 
not hirt. 


( of Dun- 
{ stable. 
| 
J 


| 
» of Concord. 
J 


- of Groton. 


PILGRIMAGE TO NIAGARA FALLs. 


To the Editor of Tar HistorrcaL MAGAZINE: 
It may interest many of your readers, influenced 
though they may he by different feelings, to see 
a copy of the Decree from His Holiness, Pope 
Pius IX., encouraging Pilgrimages to the ‘‘ Church 
‘*of the Blessed Virgin,” at Niagara Falls. It 
was published originally by The Canadian Free- 
man, in compliance with the wishes of Bishop 
Lynch, of Toronto, and is now again going the 
rounds. As the Decree is ‘‘ to avail for all future 


* We are indebted to Rev. A. P. Marvin, the historian of 
Winchendon, Mass., for this copy of an old return of the 
Lovewell fight. 
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**time,” it surely deserves a place among the 
* “historical items,” as well as in ecclesiastical 
formulas. BREFFNEY. 


‘Pros P. P. IX. 
‘* POR A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE. 


‘* Our Venerable Brother, John Joseph Lynch, | 


‘*the present Bishop of Toronto, set forth to Us, 
‘* that it is his wish to establish a Sacred Pilgrim- 
‘*age at the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
‘‘of Peace, situated near the Falls of Niagara, 
‘‘in that Diocese. Wherefore he earnestly be- 
‘*sought Us graciously to open the heavenly 
‘*treasures of indulgences, by establishing for 
‘‘the faithful the above named Holy Pilgrimage. 
‘* We, to increase the piety of the faithful, and 
**to save souls by the heavenly treasures of the 
‘* Church, favoring the prayers addressed to Us, 
‘‘grant, through the Divine mercy, to all the 
‘* faithful of both sexes who are truly penitent 
‘*and have confessed their sins and received Holy 
‘*Communion, a plenary indulgence and remis- 
‘‘sion of all their sins, on whatever day in any 
‘‘vear they may choose to perform the Holy 
‘* Pilgrimage at that Church, and there pray pi- 
** ously to God and the Blessed Virgin Mary, for 
‘* the concord of Christian Princes, the peace and 


‘triumph of Our Holy Mother the Church, the | 
‘‘extirpation of heresies, and the conversion of | 


‘«sinners. On whatsoever day the faithful shall 
‘* perform the pilgrimage to the aforesaid Church, 
‘* with contrite heart, and shall pray as above 
‘« prescribed, we grant an indulgence of seven 
‘* years and seven times forty days, from canoni- 
‘cal or otherwise enjoining penance, in the usual 
‘¢ ecclesiastical form; all of which indulgences, 
‘¢ absolutions of sin, and remissions of canonical 
«* penance, We make applicable to assist the souls 
‘« who have departed this life in friendship with 
‘‘God. Notwithstanding all past acts to the con- 
‘‘trary, this is to avail for all future time. 

‘«Given at St. Peter’s, Rome. Sealed with the 
‘¢ Fisherman’s Ring, March 1st, 1861, in the 15th 
‘* year of Our Pontificate. 

, ** J. Carp ANTONELLI. 
“ Prus IX., Pont. Max.” 


X.—QUERIES. 


To CoLLEctors.—What is known of the book 
mentioned by Limborch in his correspondence 
with Locke, (Amsterdam, January 16, 169%,) 
under the title, Doctrina Demonum probata quod 
sit magna illa apostalia horum ultimorum tem- 
porum: ‘scripta ab N. Orchard, Ministro in 
Nova Anglia? a. 


Trvoi1.—In the month of September, 1804, I 
find in one of the city papers, ‘‘ To be sold, one 


} 


‘‘of the handsomest places on the east bank of 
‘¢the Hudson river, known and laid out into town 
‘*lots, by the name of Trvou1, at Red Hook 
‘‘Janding, one hundred miles from New York. 

‘* Thereis on the premises a new Mansion House, 
‘¢Gardens well stocked with choice fruit trees, 
‘*@rape vines, flowery shrubs, Ice-house, Out- 
** buildings, &c. 

‘*This situation, at a short distance from the 
‘“sea, is secure against any sudden attack of for- 
‘* eign invasion, and free from all kinds of epi- 
‘*demic disorders; it has several springs of 
‘* excellent water ; adjoining R. R. Livingston’s 
‘park ; and being surrounded by the most gen- 
‘*teel neighborhood, substantial farmers, and a 
‘‘ thick settled country, &c. Apply to Mrs. Cath- 
‘** arine Cox, No. 49 Vesey street.” 

Is this the origin of the name, Tivoli, here ? 

De V. 


‘*A Mountain oF Satt.—A California paper 
‘* gives the following interesting description of a 
‘*mountain of salt in the south-eastern part of 
‘*Nevada. It is reported to be five miles long 
‘‘and six hundred feet high, and of unknown 
‘*depth. It is chemically pure and crystalline. 
‘* Like rock, it requires blasting from the mine, 
‘* whence it is taken in large blocks, and is trans- 
| ‘parent as glass, It is believed that there is but 
‘one other place on the globe where salt exists 
‘*in such a state of purity, in workable quantities, 
‘“and that isin Cracow, Poland. This is but 
** another evidence of the state of purity in which 
‘*the force of nature has left her deposits in this 
‘* interesting portion of the Continent.” 


WE can remember, when quite small, hearing 
old people say that one of the early Presidents 
| of the United States had mentioned in some Mes- 
| sage to Congress, the existence of a Mountain of 
Salt in our western territory ; and was ridiculed 
for being hoaxed. Can the Editor of Tur Mac- 
| AZINE tell us which one of the Presidents, and if 
| this is not the mountain, now discovered, to which 
| he alluded ? E. F. R. 





XI.—BOOKS. 
ReEcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| (Publishers and others onthe Books or Pamphlets for the 
| Editor of Taz Histortoa MaGazrnz, are respectfully re- 
ested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B, 
awson, Morrisania, N, Y.,” or to Messrs. Cuaries 
Sorrpner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


1.—Memorials of a Century. Embracing a record of 
individuals and events chiefly in the early history of Ben- 
nington, Vt., and its First Church. By Isaac Jennings, 
Pastor of the Church. Boston: Gonld & Lincoln. 1869, 
Duodecimo, pp. 408. 


In January, 1863, the First Church in Ben- 
nington, Vermont, celebrated the Centennary of 


| 
| 
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its organization; and its Pastor, Rev. Isaac Jen- 
nings, before an immense audience, preached a 
historical Sermon, appropriate to the occasion. 
That Sermon was considered to possess so much 
historical value that Mr. Jennings was requested 
to print it; and he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to extend it, and make, instead of the 
naked Sermon, a memorial, at once, of the Church 
and the neighborhood. 

The volume before us is the result of that de- 
termination ; and the first nine Chapters of the 
work relate to the settlement of the town, the 
organization of the Chureh, the first Meeting- 
house, the difficulties in the Church, the Reviv- 
als in the Church, the first seven Pastors, tran- 
sient Ministers, etc.; and these are followed by 
elaborate Chapters on “the Land-title Contro- 
“ versy,” the Battle of Bennington, personal no- 
tices of all the leading residents of the town, 
the Schoois of Bennington, the Churches which 
have been established there since the first 
Church was organized, etc. 

Bennington, a hundred years since, was Ver- 
mont; as Paris, to-day, is France. It was the 
great center around which the men on “the 
“Grants” revolved with rigid constancy; and 
that place may be truly said to have been to 
Vermont, in the words of Mr. Jennings “the 
“ cradle to its infancy.” It was origina!ly one 
of those off-shoots of favoritism such as we now 
see in the reckless Grants of the Federal domain 
to partizan favorites or corrupt speculators; and, 
although it had a name as early as 1748, it is 
said that thirteen years elapsed without an at- 
tempt being made to settle it—“ the first immi- 
“gration reached there, on the eighteenth of 
June, 1761,”—when twenty-two persons squat- 
ted on the territory. 

This little volume gives the history of this in- 
fant settlement, and consequently of the origin 
of the State of Vermont, in all its known detail; 
and no one who shall carefully follow the state- 
ments of the author will deny that he has been 

ains-taking and unusually successful. Indeed, 
in view of the fact that the Author was not in 
possession of much material, the use of which 
those enjoy who live in the vicinity of New York, 
and was compelled to rely mainly on the local 
records, and traditions, and printed works which 
were more readily attainable, we wonder that 
he has done so well in securing for his readers 
such an excellent work. 

There is one effect of this dearth of material 
which is to be regretted: in his narrative, of the 
Land-title controversy, like Governor Hall, in 
his History of Vermont, he seems to ignore, en- 
tirely, the existence of the least legal right in 
the Colony of New York, to the lands now em- 
braced within the bounds of the State of Ver- 
mont, and to any right of jurisdiction thereon. 





He even pretends to ignore, as “ untenable,” the 
Grant of what is now known as New York to 
James, Duke of York; and he seems, also, to 
suppose that those who sustained that Grant 
and the subsequent legal judgments based on it, 
were nothing more than usurpers and thieves, 

All this may do for a Vermont audience; but 
Mr. Jennings should know that that Grant, which 
was the recognized foundation of not only the Col- 
onial Government of New York but that of New 
Jersey; which was firmly established, and sub- 
sequently recognized, by international Treaty; 
which was re-affirmed, by competent authority, 
in Treaties, in Courts, in Parliament, through- 
out the whole world, over and over again, real- 
ly possessed some character and was entitled to 
some consideration, even in Vermont 

We have noticed this, in this place and to 
this extent, because we fancy we know just what 
the meaning is of what we are saying. We 
happen, also, to possess some unpublished ma- 
terial on this subject which was prepared by 
the Counsel of New York for the use of Edmund 
Burke who represented that Colony before the 
Home Government; and we think we possess, 
also, all that Mr. Jennings and Governor Hall have 
quoted, as well as some material which they 
have not referred to. If we do not know the 
purport of what we are saying, therefore, it is 
not because we have no means for learning ; and 
where, as we saw in our last number, the most 
intelligent living Vermontér—on this subject, at 
least—admits the criminality, in law, of those 
who resisted the claims of New York, it strikes 
us that there is very little real difference be- 
tween us concerning the real character of the 
claim of New York, whatever there may be be- 
tween him and “ the Gods of the hills,” in Ver- 
mont. 

A Chapter is devoted, very properly and very 
effectively, to “the Bennington battle;” and al- 
though the author has not said all about it 
which he might have said, nor said clearly, in 
all cases, what he has said, this narrative is cer- 
tainly one of the best on that subject, if we except 
the description of General Schuyler which he has 
given on page 187, which we are constrained to 
say is gravely unjust and entirely unfounded on 
facts. 

A long series of biographical sketches follow; 
and these are succeeded by Chapters devoted to 
institutions of learning which Bennington pos- 
sesses or has possessed ; to the various Churches 
which have been constituted since the First 
Church was organized ; to the Centennial Cele- 
bration at which was preached the Sermon on 
which this Memorial was founded; etc. 

Mr. Jennings has shown great aptness, through- 
out, as a writer of local history; and we have 
looked over his pages with much interest. There 
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are portions of the work, as we have seen, which 
we conceive to have been written without due 
examination of both sides of the evidence and 
under influences of local prejudice which are 
far from beneficial in the calm examination of 
any bitterly controverted question, in which an 
entire community is interested; yet we cannot 


withhold from its author the high credit which | d 


is justly due to him. 





3.—Hssays and Lectures: 1. On the early wa Ma- 

land: 2. Mexico and Mexican Affairs: 8. A Mexican 

owen: 4. Homeopathy: 5. Elements of Hygiene: 6, 
Health and Happiness. - By Richard McSherry, M.D. Bal- 
timore: Kelly, Piet, & Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. ix, 125. 

The Author tells us that these Essays were 
written-for the most part as a diversion from the 
severer duties of his profession; and they may, 
therefore, be allowed to be less formal and com- 

lete. 

’ The first, on Colonial Maryland, was intended 
to be ‘‘ a faithful chart” of that interesting field 
of inquiry. It is a Review-paper, in which are 
very clearly and very fairly set forth the leading 
points in the history of that Colony—the history 
of the State is merely glanced at. It is, in fact, 
one of the best summaries of that history; and 
for that reason, may be usefully referred to. 

The two papers on Mexico are also Magazine- 
papers. The purpose of the Author, in the first 
of them, seems to have been to present a brief 
survey of the social and political condition of 
that country, sinceit established its independence; 
the latter a sketch of the war-services of the Ma- 
rines in the War with the United States. In both, 
the Author has been, necessarily, brief; although, 
in.each he has also been, willingly, just. 

In the fourth paper, the prejudices of the par- 
tisan predominate in the face of unquestionable 
facts. Arguments and theories against this or 
that supposed or real peculiarity of Homcopa- 
thy are idle in view of the positive success, in 
practice, of that system, whether set in direct 
opposition to those arguments and theories, or 
not. We know, as any one may know, if he 
will, how highly successful pure homeopathy 
has been, at the bed-side; and we are a living 
witness, the weight of whose testimony is con- 
ceded by some of the most ultra of the oppo- 
nents of the system, of the superior effect of 
pure homeopathy, in the treatment of one of the 
most acute diseases known to the practice, four 
times repeated and most obstinate in its char- 
acter. Doctor McSherry may call it what he 
pleases: we know just what it is capable of ac- 
complishing, even in the hands of a non-profes- 
sional whose knowledge of the old practice was 
just nothing and whose respect for it and for 
those who practiced it, as\such, was less than his 
knowledge of their system. 
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In the Author’s paper on Hygiene, he admits 
the supreme ignorance of the profession on some 
of the most simple features of its duties. ;: That 
physician is certainly not qualified to set himself 
up as a censor to judge between antagonistic 
systems and to condemn what he cannot cdthpre- 
hend, whose judgment is uncertain as te zymitic 
iseases and who is compelled to admit, invthe 
most public manner, his entire dm wt of ‘the 
process by which an ague is produced, of ‘/ithe 
‘* absolute cause” of cholera and influenza, and 
of the causes which lead the small-pox, the meas- 
les, and the scarlet-fever, to be dangerous to those 
who are exposed to their influences. Doctor Mc 
Sherry admits that he is just as ignorant, on those 
subjects, as this: we can afford to be subjected 
to his criticisms much better than to his practice. 

The volume is a very neat one; and it will-be 
found to be very useful to more than one class’ of 
our readers, as a useful book of reference. ' 





Lowy ory mA Athens County, Ohio, and incidentally, 
of the Ohio Land ee and the First Settlement ofthe 
tate, at Marietta, with personal and biographical sketches 
of the early settlers, narratives of pioneer adventures, ete. 
y Charles M. Walker. With and Portraits. Cincin- 
pals Robert Clarke &Co. 1869. tavo, pp. viii, 600, Price 


When we received the Circular announcing the 
forthcoming ‘‘ Ohio Valley Historical Series,” we 
did not venture even to hope that the excellent 
Publishers would strike out so boldly and pro- 
duce works of such sterling merit as those which 
have since issued from their press, as portions of 
the series. The appearance of Boquet’s Hapedi- 
tion, the first volume of the series, encouraged us, 
but it was left for the second and third volumes, 
which are now before us, to show the extent of 
the Publishers’ liberality, and that of their confi- 
dence in the liberality and goed judgment of the 
book-buyers of the Western country. 

In the truly beautiful volume before us, Mr. 
Walker notices, first, the ‘‘ Indian occupation of 
‘* Ohio,”—the occupation of that country by the 
Wyandots, the Delawares, the four families of 
the Shawanese, and the Ottawas—and the Wars 
with those tribes, including ‘‘the Dunmore War;” 
in the latter of which he refutes one of the fictions 
set in motion, as history, by our pugnacious 
friend, Charles Whittlesey. He devotes a Chap- 
ter, also, to ‘* The Ohio Company,”—in which 
he pays just homage to the memory of Generals 
Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper, the found- 
ers of that Company,—and two are devoted to a 
sketch of the pioneer settlement at Marietta and 
to the early history of the Territory. 

The fifth Chapter opens with the ‘‘ Act estab- 
‘* lishing the County of Athens;” and the his- 
tory of that County is continued therein, to the 
present time, with unusual minuteness and as un- 
usual a collection of statistics concerning nearly 
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wieveryo¢onceivable subject. Each Town in the 
ex@ounty; as well as the Ohio University, has a 
dn devoted to its particular history ; and 
teem dix, well supplied with Documents, 
oitmndban Index close the volume. 

-91q9¥e have, never found a more complete local 
. oifflisteryy nor one in which the Author has more 
odguccedsfally labored to present the annals, the 
ocgtatistics, and the local biographies of a commun- 
odity, with fidelity‘and elaborate minuteness ; and 
bows & imen of really elegant typography, it is 

of all praise. 
920113 oF af 
9M 103994 


924 


George Rogers Clark's Sketch of his Cam- 
nin the Iilinois, in 1778-9, with an Introduction by 
'Henry Pirtle of Louisville, and an Appendix. con- 
/ the Public and Private Instructions to Colonel 
“4 and Major Bowman’s Journal of the Ta of Post 
edgt! ¥incents. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1869. Oc- 


0 tere, pp. vili, 119. Price $2,00. 
This is the third of ‘‘ the Ohio Valley Histori- 
** cal series,” of which we have just written; and 
yiit-is exactly uniform in style, although a thinner 
““wolume, with the History of Athens-county, al- 
ready noticed above. 
-- The importance of the Expedition of Colonel 
® Clark is known to every well-informed person, 
as that to which we are mainly indebted for our 
possession, to-day, of the immense range of 
country, West of the Alleghanies; and the per- 
sonal narrative of that Expedition, from the pen 
of its commander, it will be seen, is necessarily 
a paper of great historical interest, both as a por- 
tion of the local history of the West and as an 
element in the history of our relations with Great 
Britain, France, and Spain. 
The Appendix contains a series of Documents 
and a re-print of Major Bowman’s Journal; and 
a tolerably good Index closes the volume. 
The typography of the volume is excellent. 


a 


5.—Memoirs and Letiers and Journals, of Major-gen- 
in Americ 


nslat- 


eral Reidesel, during his residence in a. —_ 
'y - 
unsell, 


ed from the original German of Max Von Eelking, 


liam L. Stone. In two volumes. Albany: J. M 
1868, Octayo, pp. (1) viii, 806, (IL) 

The Northern Campaign of 1777 has immortal- 
ized those who prominently participated in it, 
whether as victor or vanquished ; and of these, 
the von Riedesels, husband and wife, are among 
the most distinguished. 

We have been long acquainted with the Ger- 
man edition of this work ; and we have usefully 
employed it on more than one ocasion. It isa 
most valuable work to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the details of the history of the 
Campaign referred to; and as the original mate- 
rial is presented, the student is enabled to judge 
for himself concerning the matters of which it 


treats. 
Mr. Stone has translated this work and, here 
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and there, scattered throughout a few illustrative 
Notes. He has added also, we believe a few let- 
ters “4 the Supplement ; and an Index closes the 
work. F 

As this addition to the resources of the Eng- 
lish-reading American student introduces to him 
a fresh supply of material, we have pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to it; and the 
elegance of the typography, as is the case with 
nearly all of Mr. Munsell’s volumes, will bespeak 
for it additional welcome, from both the wearied 
professional and more jaunty amateur. 


6.—The Future Gicumenical Council. A letter by the 
Bishop of Orleans to the Clergy of his Diocese. Baltimore: 
Kelly, Piet, & Co. 1869, Gale, PP. 52.) were kamen asa 

The coming Council is anxiously looked for, 
by many who are not Catholics; and itis proper, 
therefore, that Catholics should not overlook it. 

In this Pastoral Letter, its Author has treated, 
successively, of Councils and their character, or- 
igin, organization and authority; of the pro- 
gramme of the proposed Council; of the causes 
which have led to it; of the Past; of the help 
offered by it; of the ill-founded fears: concern- 
ing it ; of its relation to ‘‘ the separated Church- 
‘*es;” and of the Catholic Church itself. It is, 
on these several subjects, very clear, very able, 
and very conciliatory; and as the Pope himself 
has particularly noticed and commended it, it 
must be considered particularly adapted to the 
occasion. 

As this will be the first General Council of the 
Church, since 1545, when that of Trent was con- 
vened, it will be historically as well as ecclesias- 
tically notable; and that importance will be in- 
creased by reason of the invitations which have 
been issued by the Pope, to both the Greek 
Church and ‘Protestants and non-Catholics,” 
to join in its deliberations—invitations, by the 
way, which, it seems to us, may be accepted by 
the greater number of Protestants without the 
violation of any of the fundamental principles of 
their respective ‘‘ Confessions of Faith.” 


7.—The Adventures of Philip on his way through the 
world, With illustrations by the Author. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1869. Octavo, pp. 267. _ Price 50 cents. 
Se a ee are ee ae gg 

Vanity Fair. With illustrations by the ‘Author. New 
York: Harper & Brothers,’ 1869. Octavo, pp. 882. Price 
50 cents. g ea ie, em la 

The Virginians. With illustrations by the Author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. Octavo, pp. 41L 
Price 75 cents. 


The Newcomes. In two volumes. With illustrations ‘by 
the Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. Octa- 
vo, pp. (I) 210, (II) 202. Price 75 cents. 

The Harpers are publishing all the writings of 
Thackeray, in uniform style, at alow price; and 
no one need be without Thackeray by reason of 
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the expense attending the purchase of his works. 

Of the works themselves we need say nothing : 
of this edition of them we can say truly that it 
is very neat, very well illustrated, and very cheap. 


8.—Lettice Lisle. First issued in America in Littell’s 
LThving #9. Boston: Little & Gay. ss. 1. [1869.] Octavo, 
pp. 94. ce 88 cents. 

A pleasant story, reproduced from that most 
interesting and valuable of eclectics, Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age. 

In this form, it will be acceptable to travelers, 
sojourners in the country, and transient readers, 
generally. 


9.—Cipher: a Romance. By JaneG. Austin. New York: 
Sheldon &Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 175. 

We have run over a good part of this romance, 
and found it sufficiently exciting to command 
our attention, even when we could very poorly 
devote all the time which we gave to it. Wedo 
not know that we can say more in favor of the 
work, since time is that of which we have least 
to spare for any merely useless purposes. 

It is very neatly printed and illustrated. 


10.—Cord and Creese. By the Author of “The Dodge 
“Club.” With illustrations. New York; Harper & Bros. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 199. : 
This is one of those thrilling stories which 
seem to be necessary, now-a-days, to arouse the 
ter number of the readers of light reading 
from the intellectual languor which controls 
them. It is full enough of incident and of ter- 
rible combinations to satisfy any one. 
The volume is neatly printed and well illustra- 
ted. 


11.—The Sacristan's Household. A sony of Leppe-Det- 
mold. With illustrations byG. C. Buth. NewY ork: Har- 
per & Bros, 1869. Octavo, pp. 158. Price 75 cents. 


The é@ Club: or Italy in 1859. By James De Mille. 
With one hundred illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 183. 

These works are uniform in size and style with 
the greater number of the novels which are is- 
sued by Messrs. Harper—they are very neatly 
printed, on good paper, and as neatly illustrated. 


1%.—He knew he was right. By Anthony Trollope. 
With illustrations by Marcus Stone. Part Il. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1869.. Octavo, pp. 835. Price 50 cents. 

A continuation of the very neat edition of this 
work which we have noticed in a former number. 


18.—Alice's adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Car- 
roll. With forty-two illustrations by John Tenniel. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1869. Small octavo, pp. 192. 


This is a very beautiful volume, for children ; 
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but we confess we do not find any thing in it 
for their instruction. ‘It has decidedly an Eng- 
lish air; and we suspect that it has been trans- 
planted from that soil into our own. ‘We are 
sure that Lee & Shepard can find on their lists, 
volumes, the produce of our own country, which 
are vastly superior to it. 


“ 14.—The Wreath of Eglantine and other Poems; Edited 


and in pa composed by Daniel Bedinger Lucas. Baiti- 
more: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 199. 

A volume of poems, by two hands, one a lady, 
both Southrons, seems to merit more than a pass- 
ing notice; and the peculiarities of the subjects, 
also, entitle them to our attention. 

The lady’s contributions, collected after her 
death and now first presented to the world, in 
this form, are mainly in blank-verse; yet they 
are certainly well written and full of genuine 
poetry. They are devoted to such subjects as a 
lady of refinement might be expected to select 
as the subjects of her muse; and, although she 
evidently preferred to linger among Southern 
scenes, she scarcely alluded to the presence of 
hostile armies or to the bitterness of the strife 
which has been so disastrous to all that republi- 
cans have so closely cherished. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lucas has tuned his 
lyre to Southern warlike strains; and he has not 
hesitated to sing of the prowess of Southern chiefs, 
to denounce Southern wrongs,‘ to look forward, 
hopefully, to the days of expected Southern re- 
ascendency. » 

‘* The Battle of Ball's Bluff” is commemorat- 
ed ; ‘‘ The Song of the South ” is sung in earnest. 
confidence of a speedy resurrection; ‘ Jefferson 
** Davis” is made immortal in verse ; the Conse- 
cration Ode of the Stonewall Cemetery, at Win- 
chester, and the ‘‘ Lament of Virginia ” express 
the author’s sympathy with the South, in evil as 
well as in good report. 

Our readers need not be told that we have seen 
no reasonable excuse for the insurrection in the 
Southern States; that we believe and have main- 
tained, steadily, that their attempted withdrawal 
fiom the Union was in open violation of the let- 
ter of their own positive compacts and without 
reasonable cause ; and that the suppression of the 
insurrection was a reasonable and legal duty ; yet 
we should be unjust were we to deny to the 
Southerners:what we claim for ourself—the right 
to love their country before all others; the duty of 
sympathizing with their own countrymen before 
all others; the consolation, even in reverses, of 
having discharged their duty, as citizens, to the 
country to which they belong. Indeed, that 
man ceases to be a man who ceases to love his 
own countrymen, especially when both are in dis- 
tress; and such an one is fit only to be an outcast 
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and a wanderer, without a country, a home, or a 
friend. As a Southron, therefore, Mr. Lucas is 
reasonably sympathetic with Southern men and 
Southern fortunes, and reasonably denunciatory 
of those who ‘‘ invaded'” Southern soil and vio- 
lated Southern rights—as much so, indeed, as we 
are reasonable in our sympathies with those who 
carried our banners into the field and fell while 
honorably defending them. 

We cannot say much for either the smoothness 
of Mr. Lucas’s verses or the aptness, in many cas- 
es, of his figures; but he is evidently a man of 
earnest convictions and great decision of charac- 
ter ; and he has conveyed his meaning honestly if 
he has not done so elegantly. . 

The volume is very beautifully printed, on 
tinted paper; and many of the pieces are orna- 
mented with pretty good head-pieces. 





15.—School History of Pennsylvania, from the earliest 

to the present time. Designed for Common 

se Academies, Col Families, and Libraries. By 

J. R. Sypher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 
Duodecimo, pp. 864. , 

There are few subjects which are more essen- 
tial, in the education of children, than the his- 
tory of one’s own country; and there are few pro- 
fessional sins, which our educators have to account 
for, that are greater than their very general neg- 
lect, while educating our children, of the his- 
tory of the United States and of the State and 
community in which they reside. Indeed, there 
‘seems to be a perfect mania among our educat- 
ors, to attend to ancient mattgrs—both history 
and languages—almost entirely to the exclusion 
of the history and the language and literature 
of our own country; and it is high time that 
some change be effected in that matter. We are 

lad to learn, however that we are soon to have 
a history of New York, by a competent hand, 
which our children can read and study, as they 
now read and study Astronomy and Algebra; 
and Messrs. Lippincott have done for the children 
of Pennsylvania a similar good service, in the very 


neat volume which is vefore us—a volume which | 


every little one in that inportant Commonwealth 
may study with the best results. 


As far as we have been able to examine the | 


volume, we have been pleased with the mahner 
in which Mr. Sypher has discharged his impor- 
tant duties. His style is admirable; his arrange- 
ment of the subject is judicious; his accompani- 
ments are appropriate, well-selected and care- 
fully presented. He has not occupied valuable 
space with unnecessary illustrations nor with in- 
formation, on other subjects, which every child 


in Pennsylvania is supposed to understand; and | 


his supplementary tables are such as are necessary 
for reference to every one, old and young, who 
has any intercourse with that portion of the Union. 
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We shall welcome similar volumes for the sev- 
eral States, whenever sensible men shall have 
sense enough to see how necessary they are and 
how little that necessity has been attended to, 
heretofore. 

The volume is very neatly printed; and its 
very few illustrations are pretty good. 





16.—T'hree seasons in European vi ards: treating of 
Vine-culture; Vine disease end its cure ; Wine-making and 
Wines, red and white ; Wine-drinking, as affecting health 
and morals. By William J. Flagg. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 

This volume. will be a godsend to thousands 
of grape-growers, throughout the country, who 
have become disgusted with their want of suc- 
cess and yet are not without hope of. the future 
nor unwilling to employ means to secure it. 
There have been thousands, as there are thous- 
ands to-day, who have planted their vines in 
their village gardens and watched and petted 
them, year after year, without succeeding in the 
production of a single good berry; and these 
amateurs, many of whom are among our own 
Morrisania neighbors, after disappointments, 
year after year, become disgusted with their ill- 
success and send their vines to the dogs. 

The volume before us is the work of an Amer- 
ican vine-grower—a son-in-law, we believe, of 
Mr. Longworth of Ohio—and his experience and 
observations, among the Vineyards of Europe, 
are Clearly set forth and brought in play against 
American practices, American climates, and un- 
drained and unprepared American soils. 

Here and there, it is true, Mr. Flagg launches 
out into Wine-drinking and its endl effects 
on our people, etc.; but that portion of his vol- 
ume need not trouble any one, even our friends, 
tlie Sons of Temperance, since the very good in- 
dex at the end of the volume will indicate the 
pages on which the reade. may find the sensible 
remarks which he has offered concerning drain- 
age, planting, pruning, etc., and the probable 
canses which have insured ill-success, and what 
will probably remedy it. 

The illustrations are appropriate and very well 


| executed ; and the volume, throughout, is a very 


handsome one. 





11.—The Symbolism of Freemasonry; illustrating and 
explaining its Science and Philosophy, its Legends, Myths, 
and Symbols. By Alfred G. Mackey, M. D. New York: 
Clark & Maynard. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. Title and 864. 
Price $2,25. ; 

We are not a Free-mason, and we may not, 
therefore, be a competent judge of the beauties 
and virtues of the system of Free-masonry ; but 
we cannot help thinking that the common, every- 





day use of the most sacred names and subjects, 
for such purposes as this and by such persons as 
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‘we see connected with it, are very nearly blas- 
phemous, if not entirely so. 

There seems to be no name nor subject that is 
too sacred to be hauled into Masonry; and we 
find in this volume, by Doctor Mackay, more 
glaring instances of this ribald use of what the 

ter number of Americans regard as among 
the most sacred of names, than in any other 
which has met our eye. All thisiswrong. It is 
a public insult to see ‘‘the ineffable name” and 
‘* the chief corner-stone ” of the Scriptures, irrev- 
erantly mixed up with heathen legends and civ- 
ilized speculations, by those who have no respect 
for either beyond their value in the market, as 
articles of trade. 

As a specimen of bookmaking, this volume is 
very handsome; we wish we could speak as 
warmly in favor of its contents. 


A few Tales for 
New York: 
uodecimo, pp. 


18,.—Glimpses of Pleasant Homes. 
Youth. By a member of the Order of Mercy. 
~ Catholic Publication Society. 1869. 


The purpose of this beautiful volume seems 
to be to attract to those ‘‘pleasant homes” 
which have been too long neglected, the way- 
ward steps and diverted affections of those who 
have been thrust from them by means of a false 
= of education and an artificial state of so- 


There can be no more. important undertaking 
than this. There can be no more sacred an en- 
terprise than to arouse the individuality of the 
parent and that of the child, which have been 
smothered by the usurpations of the State, in 
its haughty interference with the mother, in her 
maternal duties, and in the assumption to itself 
of the duty of moulding the character and the 
habits of the child, as far as that can be done by 
education; and, if it has not come too late—if 
the mothers and fathersof our youth, trained in 
new schools of thought, have not become too 
far gone in nothingness—we shall hope to see 
it followed by other and sturdier blows. The 
blessing of every thoughtful parent will follow 
all such undertakings. 

The exquisite style which distinguishes all 
the Society’s publications, is seen in this beau- 
tiful volume. 


19.—Why Men do not Believe; or, the principal causes of 
Infidelity. By N. J. Laforet. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 251. 

The distinguished author of this volume was, 
for many years, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Louvain; and he could not have 
devoted his talents to the solution of a more im- 
portant problem than this. 

‘* Why Men do not believe?” is the question; 
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and it is answered, from the Catholic standpoint, 
both historically -and critically, — historically, in 
the instances of Augustine, of the Christians of 
the Fourth Century, of the primitive Protestants, 
and of modern skeptics; critically, in an exam- 
ination of what Faith is, of what Infidelity, of 
the primary as well as the moving causes of Infi- 
delity, etc. 

Every portion of the work is admirably writ- 
ten; and, although we do not wholly concrr 
with the learned anthor in all his illustrations and 
conclusions, we are glad to award to his litt)> 
volume that credit to which its high merit and 
general usefulness eminently entitle it. 

This volume is very handsomely printed, as are 
all the issues of this useful Society. 


20.—Impressions of Spain. wy lety Herbert. With 
Fifteen Mustrations. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 272. 

Some months since, we noticed Lady Herbert’s 
travels in the Holy Land with hearty approval ; 
and all that we said concerning that work is 
applicable to this. 

Her graphic description of Spain, from a 
friendly stand-point, presents that kingdom and 
its people and institutions in a different light 
from that in which we ordinarily see them; and 
it is well that we should hear the “ other side,” 
sometimes, in order that a correct judgment 
may be formed. 

As a specimen of book-making—the typog- 
raphy as well as the engravings—this volume 
is one of the handsomest issued in the trade. 


21.—Historical Records ¢ the City o Savannah. F. 
D. Lee and J. L. ew. vannah: J. H. Estill. 1869. Du- 
odecimo, pp. xii, 212, 48. 


We have here a very excellent little history 
of the City of Savannah, from the origin of its 
settlement, in 1732, until the present time. 

It is illustrated with wood-cuts; and al- 
though it is not as handsome a volume as some 
others, it will be very usefel and very accepta- 
ble. , 


92.--Thunder and Lightning. By We de Fonvielle. 
Translated from the French, and edi 
Ph. D., F.C. 8. , &c. Iustrated with 
ings on wood. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1869. 
decimo, pp- 

The Wonders of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated from 
the French, and edited by Charles W. Quin, F. C. 8S. Ilus- 
trated with seventy engravings on wood and a colored 
frontispiece. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1860. Duodec- 
imo, pp. 276. z 

The Phenomena and Laws of Heat. By Achille Cazin. 
Translated and edited by Elihu Rich. New York: C. Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 265, 


The above form the commencement of a series 
of scientific volumes, written in a simple style, 
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and elaborately illustrated, for general circula- 
tion. 

The project was well conceived and it seems to 
have been well carried out, in the volumes before 
us. There is ample room for the circulation and 
operations of useful books, like these, in the 
thoughtless, giddy, and ignorant throngs, of young 
people as well as old, who crowd our thorough- 
fares and flirt in our assemblies; and it is to be 
ho that the ‘enterprize of the excellent pub- 
lishers will be amply rewarded, in this instance, 
by as extended a circulation as the works are en- 
titled to. 

The volumes are very neatly printed; and they 
will form a useful supplement to any family li- 
brary. 


23.—Juliette; or, Now and For Ever. By Mrs. Madeline 
Leslie. Boston: Lee &Shepard. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 416 

Mrs. Leslie was favorably known to Mr. Irv- 
ing; and she gracefully recognizes his friendly 
advice by dedicating this work to his memory. 

The story is part of a series of ‘‘ Home Life” 
sketches; and one who is fully competent to 
pass on its merits informs us that the subject is 
admirably handled and that the story is an ex- 
cellent one. ’ 


y George Wood. 
‘e 
= pp. 84, 

We do not know who George Wood is, nor 
what he is; but it strikes us that, in the volume 
before us, in which he professes ‘‘ to picture the 
** scenes of another world,” he has displayed very 
little skill and less good judgement. 

It is quite questionable, in our mind, that works 
of this class cun be either useful or entertaining, 
ever under the most favorable circumstances: it 
is not at’all a matter of speculation, that we con, 
demn, in toto, the use of such names, as charac- 
ters in the scenes which the author presents, as 
those of Deacon Colgate, of the Baptist Taberna- 
ele-church, Judge William Jay, of Bedford, in 
this County, me Mrs. Jay and her daughter. 

It seems that it was once quietly dropped by 
the public; and notwithstanding it has been 
resurrected under a new and more taking title, 
we shall not be sorry to learn that it has again 
died of neglect. 


: or, Scenesin another World. 


wide open 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869, Duodec- 


2%5.— The Student's Scripture History. The Old Testa- 
ment History. From the Creation to the Return of .the 
Jews from Captivity. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
With Maps and Wood-cuts. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1869. « Duodecimo, pp, 715. 


We have before noticed the very useful series 
of ‘‘ Students Histories” which Doctor Smith is 
preparing for the press and Harper & Brothers are 
re-printing ; and our readers need only be remind- 
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ed of the high terms in which we referred to their 
usefulness, both to the ‘* Student ” and the gener- 
al reader. 

In the volume before us we have a clearly- 
written epitome of ‘‘ the Old Testament Histo- 
‘*ry,” improved with illustrative Notes and ap- 
propriate engravings; and an.elaborate Supple- 
ment and a minute Index complete the work. 

No more useful work of its class can be found 
for the family book-shelf or the ‘* working li- 
‘** brary” of the student; and its excellent Index 
will make it exceedingly useful as a book of ref- 
erence, merely. t 


26,—Five acres too much. A truthful elucidation of the 
attractions of the country, and a careful consideration of 
the question of profit and loss as involved in ama 
farming, with much valuable advice and instruction to those 
about geschestes large or small places in the rural districts. 
By Robert B. Roosevelt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1869. Duodecimo, pp. 296. 

We have heard it said that this is a ‘‘ bur- 
‘“‘Jesque”™ on rural life; and we have looked 
all through the volume for the ** burlesque” with- 
ont finding it. It may be there, but we have not 
seen it; and if any one from the city will just 
move out, either to Flushing or Westchester, and 
try it, as Mr. Roosevelt has evidently tried it, 
they w'll fully agree with us. 

For any one who is not country-born and coun- 
try-bred, five acres are too much, either at Flush- 
ing or elsewhere; and, ho matter where the vic- 
tim may have been born, five acres are to much 
—one acre is more than enough—any where within 
twenty miles of New York, unless for market- 
gardens, with German market-gardeners to till 
them. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt has col- 
ored some of his pictures highly; but he has 
many precedents therefor—indeed ‘‘ the other 
‘* side” tints, with the rose color, everything that 
it makes. It is evidently the work of a man who 
has been there, and seen the beauties of amateur 
farming, and learned that such farming is worse 
than a nuisance. 

The volume is a very neat one and is cleverly 
illustrated. 


21.—Rhetoric: a text-book, designed for use in school” 
and colleges, and for private study. By Rev. E. O. Haven 

. D., LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 381. 

We have carefully examined this volume and 
are well, pleased with it. The author has evi- 
dently mastered his subject; and without being 
tedious, he has presented it, with great precision 
and distinctness, to his réaders. 

Both for the student, as a. text-book, and for 
general use by those who are given to writing, 
we know no work on this subject which is better 
adapted for its purpose. 
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» %8—Hudozxia::A Picture of the Fifth Century. 
translated from the German of Ida, Countess Huhn Hahn. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 287. 

We have not yet found time to do more than 
glance over this volume ; and we are not prepared | 
to write fully of its contents. 

Tt is evidently a story of the earlier days of the 
Christian Church, in which the strife of parties 
and the horrors of martyrdom abound in perfect 
fullness. In those portions which we have read 
the scenes are exceedingly graphic ; and we must 
say that a very nervous person had better not un- 
dertake to look at them. 


Freely 


29,—Sights and Sensations in France, Germany, and 
Switaerland; or experiences of an American Journalist in 
Europe. By Edward Gould Buffum. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 310. 

We took up this volume expecting to find a 
repetition of the old story which every sight-seer 
in Europe has told, over and over, and which 
dozens have put into print. We were mistaken, 
however. It is, indeed, a series of stories of 
tramps in the Champagne District, in Hamburgh, 
and in Switzerland, and of life in Paris—the lat- 
ter as seen by a young man, an American, and 
unmarried—but it is not the old story which we 
have heard and read before; but a new story, | 
from the same materials, with improvements. 

The several Chapters of this volume are devoted 
to as many subjects ; and those subjects are hand- 
led in a most masterly manner, as far as style is 
concerned: we know nothing of, the correctness 
of the several narratives; but they have at least 
the appearance of truth. 

The work must become popular among those 
who take pleasure in reading of the manners and 
habits of other nations. 

} 


30.—The Weddin 
Edward J. Wood. 
odecimo, pp. 299. 

This is certainly a most agreeable volume. In- 
deed, we have examined very few which will 
compare with it for variety and interest; and our 
excellent friends, the Harpers, can do no better 
service, either to old or young, than to multiply 
such works as this, on subjects which appeal, as 
this appeals, to rich and pour alike, in their rec- 
ollections of what have generally been considered 
the happiest days of their lives. 

The volume is a very neat one; and will un- 
doubtedly find an extended sale. 


in all ages and countries. 


Dox By 
ew York: Harper & Bros. 
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81.—Saint Augustine, Florida. Sketches of its history, 
objects of oe, 


and advantages asa resort for health 
and recreation. 


y an English Visitor. With Notes for 
ern tourists on St. John’s River, etc. St. Augustine: 
3S, Carr. 1869. 16 mo. pp. 62. 


St. Augustine, in Florida, is one of the most no- 
table, as it is the most ancient, of American cities. 
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It was the first-settled, endured more ravages, 
and its inhabitants have acknowledged mcre 
foreign rulers and various flags than any other. 
Its history, therefore, is interesting ; its antique 
remains of old Spanish customs and characteris- 
tics are interesting ; its ancient fort and cathe- 
dral, its narrow streets, its projecting balconies, 
are also interesting. 

In the little hand-book before us, this venera- 
ble city is fully noticed, for the benefit of those 
who visit it, in search of the health which they 
have too often sacrificed elsewhere ; and it is 
well adapted for that purpose, both from its 
agreeable style and its thoroughness. 


82.—Famous London Merchants. A Book for Boys. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne. With twenty-five illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869, 16 mo. pp. 295. 

What more useful ‘‘ book for boys” can be 
placed in their hands, than a series of sketches of 
Merchants who, by dint of their*own enterprize, 
have not only become justly famous, themselves, 
but made London famous, also? 

Richard Whittington and Thomas Gresham, 
Edward Osborne and William Herrick, Thomas 
Smythe and Henry Garway, Dudley North and 
Thomas Guy, William Beckford and Henry 
Thornton, Nathan Meyer Rothschild, and Samuel 
Garney, and George Peabody, whose biographies 
are given in this volume, lived from 1353 to 1869 ; 
and in relating their lives and services, Mr. 
Bourne-has necessarily brought before his readers 
very much concerning the growth and influence 
of trade, as well as the work and character of 
his heroes. 

If the boys will read the lessons which this 
volume contains, and profit by them, they will 
become good men and useful citizens. 


83.—Manual of Methodism ; or, the Doctrines, General 
Rules, and Usages of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
Scripture Proofs and Explanations. By Bostwick Hawley, 
D.D. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1868. 16mo. pp. 
176. Price $1. ‘ 

The title-page describes, generally, the contents 
of this very neat volume; and it brings into such 
small compass as will enable it to be generally 
circulated, such an exposition of the doctrines 
and usages of the Methodist Church as will be 
found most useful to the multitude. 

The volume opens with a historical introduc- 
tion, in which the ‘‘ Origin of Methodism,” in 
Europe and America, is particularly noticed ; and 
we regret to see, repeated therein, a statement 
which has been proved, more than once, and can 
be proved again, as often as shall be necessary, 
to be wholly and unequivocally incorrect. 

It certainly does not become those ‘who pro- 
fess to be Christians to insist, in the teeth of the 
best of evidence, on retaining errors in their 
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authorized publications and in continuing defi- 
antly to circulate them. That practice should 
be left, if it must needs be practised at all, to 
those who make no such profession; and we 
beg to remark that asa ‘‘ Methodist Church,” 
as euch, existed in America, long befure Mrs. 
Barbara Heck and Philip Embury inaugurated 
their movement in the city of New York, in 
1766, there is nothing in that patent fact which 
should cause any one to disregard it or to assume 
positions which are wholly inconsistent with it. 

The Articles of Religion, the Rules of the 
Church, etc., follow ; and there can be-found no 
more useful work, in so small a compass, on the 
subject on which it treats. 


wos Widlietee. tele iene me eee Lloyd. New York: 

This pretty little volume was originally print- 
ed for private circulation; but now, without 
revision, it is given, through the Trade, to the 
public. Its author is an active business man, 
who sometimes finds, it seems, a little time to 
think of something else than dollars and cents ; 
and his thoughts, judging from these and other 
samples which we have seen, wander in the right 
direction, when they wander at all. 

The ‘‘ Thoughts ” embalmed in this little vol- 
ume, are brief, well-defined, and practical ; and 
they are generally devoted to moral and relig- 
ious topics—such, indeed, as-an earnest, intelli- 
gent Christain man may reasonably be supposed 
to most delight in. ; 

We know no more appropriate memorial of 
the author’s peculiar worth as a man and pecu- 
liar ability as a writer. 


35.—Him Island Stories. The Ark of Elm Island. By 
—— Kellogg. Boston: Lec & Shepard. 1869.16mo. 
Pp- 


A very neat volume, devoted toa simple and 
instructive sea-story which will serve to amuse 
and yet to teach boys, for whom it was designed, 
@ great deal of interesting and very useful 
knowledge. : 


86.— Glim; t resses, 
and other Poems” By Sanmal i tloya “Now York; Jobe 
A. Gray & Green. 15869. 16mo., pp. 174. Price $1.50. 

In our January number, we noticed, among 
our privately-printed volumes, one bearing this 
title ; and we expressed our entire satisfaction 
with it, as a work of decided merit, as we then 
understood the term. 

Others, better qualified than ourself, seem to 
have concurred in our judgment; and the wide 
demand for copies has led its talented author 
to make some additions to its contents and to 
throw it open to the Trade, for general circulation. 
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We are pleased to know that Mr. Lloyd's 
muse has been thus welcomed by the world ; and 
we trust that she will not hesitate to continue her 
visits, hereafter, since we assure her of a most 
hearty welcome by those whose welcome she will 
most highly esteem. 


87.—The General; or, twelve aoe in the hunter's 
camp. A Narrative of real life, Illustrated by G. G. White. 
: & Shepard. 1869. 16mo., pp. iv, 268. 

This is a very entertaining little volume of 
adventures in camp-life, in the western woods, 
of ‘‘ The D——Hunting Club.” 

The plan of the work is a series of stories, by 
an old hunter, told, night after night, for the 
amusement of such a party as we have alluded 
to; and, just as all such stories are, whether 
told by sailors or hunters, old men or old women, 
they are all full of romance, with a sprinkling 
of fact to make a variety and give a semblance 
of truth to the whole. 

It is just the book for the disposition of waste 
time, in some country nook, away from town 
scenes and town associations, when there begins 
to be felt a hankering for more bustle than there 
surrounds one, and more excitement than the 
unfrequented quiet of rural scenes can possibly 
produce. 


88.—Helping-hand Series. Salt-water Dick. By og 
Mannering. ton: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 16mo. pp. 280. 

This is one of another of the many series of 
story-books which its publishers have done so 
much to circulate, for the instruction of ‘*‘ Our 
‘* young folks,” and for their own profit. 

It is devoted to pleasant descriptions of the 
Chincha Islands and the guano trade, of Peru 
and its earthquakes, of the trip around the 
Horn and of Rio Janeiro and Santa Cruz, clos- 
ing with enough of a plot to make the story ex- 
citing. 

It is a very pretty little book, devoted to a 
pleasantly-told little story, which will be very 
acceptable to little people. 


89.—Cassell’s Representative Biopraphies. The Public 
Life of Queen_ Victoria. az cGilchrist. Felt & 
Dittingham, New York: 1869. 16mo. pp. vill. 900. Price 
cen’ 


—___, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, By 
John McGilchrist. Felt & Diilinghata, New York. eee. 


16mo. pp. vili, 112. Price 50 cents. 

Neat little editions, for popular use, of well- 
written biographies of the Queen and her late 
distinguished Minister of State. We have 
glanced over them ; and, notwithstanding their 
foreign origin—they are written and printed in 
England—and the peculiar subjects on which 
they treat, they will undoubtedly secure an ex- 
tended circulation in this country. 
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